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INTRODUCTION 


The traveler passing through the Bosnian town of Banja Luka circa 1910 
could choose from a wide range of postcards to send home. While a con- 
siderable number of these cards depicted diverse aspects of the region's rich 
cultural heritage—picturesque villages, ruined fortresses, men and women 
dancing in folk costumes—others showcased the newly-built infrastruc- 
ture that was becoming an increasingly prominent part of the Bosnian land- 


Figure 1: Postcard depicting Banja Luka, circa 1910. 
Source: Magbul Škoro, Pozdrav iz Bosne i Hercegovine. Greetings from Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Gruss aus Bosnien-Herzegowina, vol. 1 (Sarajevo: Dom, 2009), 132. 


INTRODUCTION 


scape: iron bridges, factories, grid-iron streets, railroads, etc. One postcard 
in particular (see figure 1) affords a glimpse of Savior Street, one of the main 
roads in the city center of Banja Luka. The Hotel Austria and Elliot Café are 
clearly recognizable in the background, places which were at the heart of 
the Central European, middle-class sociability that was gradually spreading 
in town. At the center of the composition a couple can be seen sitting in the 
front seat of a car. The couple is dressed according to European upper-class 
fashion; the gentleman wears a suit and cap, and the lady, who is immedi- 
ately obvious thanks to her white dress, wears a corset, a small cap and holds 
a parasol. Distributed in a semicircle around the car, the urban crowd seems 
to observe with curiosity this gendered performance of modernity, so un- 
usual in early twentieth century Bosnia. 

At first sight, the postcard could be a sketch of one of the many minor 
towns of the Habsburg Empire. Yet there are elements that undoubtedly 
point to the postcard’s Bosnian origin; the presence of three veiled figures— 
three Muslim women. Indeed, as a region that had only recently come under 
the control of Vienna in 1878, and had been a part of the Ottoman Empire for 
four centuries before that, Bosnia and Herzegovina’ boasted a large Muslim 
population—a unique case in the Habsburg Empire. The three veiled wom- 
en's position at the front of the stage is rather meaningful; they are isolated 
from the background context, hidden beneath heavy feredža, a type of Mus- 
lim garment worn by women in Bosnian towns outside the domestic space at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Slightly removed from the rest of the 
composition, these three figures are the best proof of Bosnia's recent Otto- 
man, and thus Oriental past, and of its persistent exoticism in the eyes of the 
Habsburg observer. Looking at this postcard, one might be tempted to think 
that European modernity, entering the town in the form of a bourgeois cou- 
ple riding a car, has touched all but Muslim women. 

The assumption that Bosnian Muslim women remained for a long time 
removed from social transformation has enjoyed a great deal of popularity, 
inside and outside the perimeter of academia. In 2009, when as a doctoral 
student I first started thinking about focusing on Muslim women in the first 
decades of the post-Ottoman period —roughly speaking, after the sultans 


1 In order to make the text more readable, in this book I refer to the historical region of “Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina’ for the most part simply as “Bosnia.” 
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and before the communists—several colleagues kindly suggested I drop the 
subject, and not just due to the risk of being accused of speaking on behalf 
of women and stealing their voices. The reasons given to me were both of 
a general nature, and specific to the research. General, because there often 
appears to be something improper about a male historian deciding to fo- 
cus on women’s and gender history—dealing with women's history is a job 
for women, and doing so implies that either you are not a real historian, or 
that you are not a real man. Specific, because—as I was told by several Bos- 
nian colleagues—for the period before 1945 there was just not enough ar- 
chival material for a serious PhD dissertation, and more importantly there 
was nothing in them that was interesting enough to be told. As I will showin 
the second part of this Introduction, the existing scholarship seems indeed 
to suggest that after 1878, Muslim women continued to lead more or less the 
same lives as they had in the late Ottoman period; they rarely went to school 
or entered the salaried job market, and they were mostly confined to the do- 
mestic space. At least until the triumphant Communist state empowered 
them with its emancipatory policies in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. I was also told that, if I really wanted to know more about Muslim 
women, I ought to listen to sevdalinka, a kind of folk music closely associated 
with Ottoman Bosnia, which even today has a lively cultural scene.* These 
songs often tell the story of urban Muslim women, their cry for unrequited 
love and desire for their loved ones.’ The female protagonists in sevdalinakas 
are often described as hidden from the public eye behind a veil or musebak, 
the wooden grille covering the windows of a house to guard against the eyes 
of onlookers. Even though there are exceptions, the majority of these female 
characters are represented as confined to the house, sometimes walking in 
the narrow streets of the mahalas, or residential neighborhoods that made 
up the urban mosaic of the Ottoman town. At first sight, these songs im- 
plicitly reinforced my first impressions gleaned from the current state of re- 
search; Muslim women were entities removed from the public space. 
According to this line of reasoning, Bosnian Muslim women represented 
a kind of anomaly, both in comparison with women in other Muslim societ- 


2 The term is possibly from the Ottoman Turkish savda (“passionate love"), which in turn comes from the 
Arabic sawda, one of the four humors of ancient medicine controlling emotions. 

3 Recent scholarship is attempting a more nuanced reading of the way women are portrayed in sevdalinkas. 
On this topic see Damir Imamović, Sevdah (Zenica: Vrijeme, 2017),149-52. 
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ies, and in comparison with non-Muslim women in the Yugoslav region. As 
a great deal of research has already convincingly shown, the decades at the 
turn of the twentieth century represent a period of major change for Mus- 
lim women around the world. At a time when the Ottoman Empire was be- 
coming a vast testing-ground, where competing “imagined communities" 
were being forged and contested, the enforcement of appropriate gender 
roles—and in particular appropriate femininity—turned out to be on ex- 
tremely contentious ideological ground. In Istanbul, but also in Egypt, the 
Maghreb, and the Mashrek, the developing public concern for the so-called 
“woman question“ involved secular and religious public figures, the coloniz- 
ers and the colonized, as well as men and women.‘ In the Yugoslav region, 
roughly during the same decades, the history of non-Muslim women is no 
less charged with change. At a time when the state defined itself as a pro- 
moter of progress and modernity, women began to be considered unfit to ac- 
complish their role as mothers and educators of future generations, and then 
became an object of reform and regeneration. Christian and Jewish Women 
of the Yugoslav region—whether they lived in the Ottoman or Habsburg 
Empire, or in the Serbian and Montenegrin states—experienced new forms 
of education, learned to write and speak in public, joined the paid work- 
force, transformed their consumption practices and everyday life, and took 
part in the political struggle amidst the ranks of nationalist, socialist and 
feminist movements. In close relation with what their counterparts were do- 
ing in other European states, women imagined competing projects of social 
reform, took to the streets to demand better work and living conditions, and 
the right to vote.“ Moreover, research from the last few decades has shown 


4 The research on Muslim women between the late-nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries is extensive. 
Several volumes, which already make up the canons of Women’s and Gender History, helped to shape 
my approach on this topic: Nilüfer Göle, The Forbidden Modern: Civilization and Veiling (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1996); Lila Abu-Lughod, ed., Remaking Women: Feminism and Moderni- 
ty in the Middle East (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998); Meyda Yegenoglu, Colonial Fanta- 
sies: Towards a Feminist Reading of Orientalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); Fatima 
Mernissi, Beyond the Veil: Male-Female Dynamics in Modern Muslim Society (Bloomington and India- 
napolis: Indiana University Press, 1987); Leila Ahmed, Women and Gender in Islam: Historical Roots of a 
Modern Debate (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992); Beth Baron, The Women’s Awakening in Egypt: 
Culture, Society, and the Press (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994). Additional literature will be ref- 
erenced throughout this text. 

s On women in the Yugoslav region see in particular Jovanka Kecman, Žene Jugoslavije u radničkom pokre- 
tu i ženskim organizacijama 1918-1941 (Belgrade: Institut za savremenu istoriju, 1978). An irreplaceable 
tool for the study of the history of women in the Yugoslav region is Francisca de Haan, Krassimira Das- 
kalova and Anna Loutfi, eds., A Biographical Dictionary of Women's Movements and Feminisms: Central, 
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us the extent to which women forged the course of their own lives, respect- 
ing or transgressing the boundaries imposed by class, age, political, ethnic 
and religious affiliations. How was it then possible to imagine that Muslim 
women in Bosnia were completely removed from all of these changes? 


GENDERING ASSOCIATIONAL CULTURE 


This book is an attempt to tell a different story and to contribute to the his- 
tory of Bosnian Muslims in the first decades of the post-Ottoman era, by put- 
ting women and their experiences in the picture. In a historiography tradi- 
tionally focused on national, class, and ethno-confessional categories, the 
goal is to shift the major interest to gender and explore its heuristic power.“ 
More concretely, the book covers a period that falls between 1878, when the 
Congress of Berlin assigned this Ottoman province to the Habsburg Em- 
pire, and 1941, when Axis troops invaded Yugoslavia. In the space of ap- 
proximately six decades, this region was integrated into two continental em- 
pires, the Ottoman and the Habsburg, and into a state based on the national 
principle, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, renamed the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia in 1929. In order to explore the history of Muslim 
women and the evolution of a debate on Muslim, post-Ottoman gender re- 
lations, this book focuses on a specific social organization: the voluntary as- 
sociation. Usually associated with urban middle-class Western Europe and 
North America, voluntary associations became more prominent in the Yu- 
goslav region from at least the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In a re- 
gion that was at that time shared between Vienna and Istanbul, they turned 
up in virtually all of the languages in use—Verein in German, cemiyet in Ot- 
toman Turkish, udruzenje or drustvo in Serbo-Croatian,’ not to mention the 


Eastern, and South Eastern Europe, 19th and 20th Centuries (Budapest and New York: Central Europe- 
an University Press, 2006) and Jelena Petrović, Women’s Authorship in Interwar Yugoslavia. The Politics of 
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6 Onthe lack of gender-sensitive scholarship in Balkan Muslims studies, see Ina Merdjanova, Rediscover- 
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versity Press, 2013), 82-102. 
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kaleidoscope of local idioms that would later be called “minority languages.” 
Several generations of philosophers, historians and social scientists have al- 
ready stressed the primary role played by associations in the making of what 
we are now used to calling modernity. 

The term “voluntary association” generally refers to an organization that 
is contractual in nature, which distinguishes it from other forms of “tradi- 
tional” organizations based on an assigned status, such as place of origin or 
blood-ties. Researchers often consider these institutionalized groups to be 
characterized by two principal markers, i.e. their non-governmental nature 
and their non-profit orientations, traits that have led scholars to consider vol- 
untary associations as intermediary bodies that are autonomous from both 
the strictures of the state and family control. Thanks to this specific position, 
associations are usually considered as a kind of free space where individuals 
with spare time—men and progressively women as well—can express their 
beliefs, and promote their interests in coordination with their fellow mem- 
bers. The relationship between these communities of interest and the mak- 
ing of the public sphere has long been underlined; the French philosopher 
Alexis de Tocqueville had already observed in the early nineteenth century 
that “newspapers make associations and associations make newspapers.”® 
Voluntary and selective membership, statutes laying out limited and explicit 
goals, self-government through written acts, and the appointment of roles 
through an elective process: these other key elements are usually associated 
with voluntary associations. It goes without saying that historical research 
has shown the extent to which this is just an ideal type; once associations 
leave the World of Ideas and enter into human history they undergo trans- 
formations, diversions, misappropriations, and they are not necessarily syn- 
onymous with liberal modernity.’ 
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At first glance, the idea of focusing on voluntary associations in the Yu- 
goslav region may seem bizarre or misinformed, to say the least. The Bos- 
nian people and the inhabitants of the Balkans in general are not usually con- 
sidered to be—to quote Arthur M. Schlesinger, speaking about the United 
States—“nation(s) of joiners.” At least since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, journalism, literature and scientific research have converged to rein- 
force an image of the Balkan peoples as the European continent’s “savages,” 
a sort of “internal Other” as Maria Todorova put it, or “semi-Orientals,” to 
quote Larry Wolff, only capable of mobilizing themselves through common 
ancestral bonds such as ethnicity, blood-ties and religion." The gory collapse 
of Socialist Yugoslavia in the 1990s, a process that in Bosnia took on a partic- 
ularly dramatic turn, has only contributed to engraining this image; their as- 
sociational culture, and by extension their civil society in general, has been 
branded as intrinsically incomplete, defective, or even entirely missing. The 
reason for this historical failure is most often assigned to the longue durée; at 
the root of this impossibility to adhere to an idealized Western European mo- 
dernity, what is most often mentioned is the prevalence of rural societies dom- 
inated by autocratic empires, weak economic growth, a lack of cultural unity, 
and individualistic rational ethos.” Built upon several years of research across 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbia, and Croatia, this book aims first of all to con- 
tribute to clearing the field of these Balkanist assumptions, and to demon- 
strate that Bosnian associational culture was neither absent nor defective, but 
vital, dynamic and deeply interconnected with the development of voluntary 
associations on a global scale." 
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In a region where Muslim women remained largely illiterate, and there- 
fore first-person literature written by them was very rare, this books fo- 
cusses on voluntary associations for a specific reason. As has already been 
noted by scholars who have taken this subject seriously, such as French his- 
torian Maurice Agulhon,'* associations are graphomaniac actors who leave 
behind a plethora of written traces. At least when they have survived the in- 
juries of time, turmoil and war, associations’ archival and printed sources 
represent a largely unexploited goldmine of information where gender his- 
torians can hope to discover the names, choices and ideas of the Muslim 
women who navigated the decades between the empire(s) and the nation- 
state. What I am particularly interested in understanding is how Muslim 
women potentially used—if at all—the new space of possibilities opened up 
by voluntary work in post-Ottoman Bosnia, and later Yugoslavia, be this in 
philanthropic, cultural, feminist or revivalist associations. How did they en- 
gage in existing associational networks? Did they establish their own associ- 
ations? How did they legitimize volunteering? What really interests me here 
is gaining a glimpse, through the associational prism, of Muslim women in 
their relationships with the rest of society and how that changed over time. 
How did they engage in voluntary activities that challenged, at least to some 
extent, the prescribed separation between men and women, but also be- 
tween Muslims and non-Muslims, still common in the Bosnian Muslim ur- 
ban strata? What kinds of gendered divisions were established around their 
associational labor? How was the line separating men and women, Muslims 
and non-Muslims, moved, renegotiated and contested? How did Muslim 
women manage to gain access to the public space, and how did they learn 
to interact with the state and religious institutions? Whenever possible, this 
book seeks to reassess Muslim women’s “capacity to exercise their will, to 
determinate the shape of their own lives, and to partake in the shaping of 
their culture and society ""—in a word, to give them back their agency, and 
get rid once and for all of the Orientalist stereotype portraying them as si- 
lenced and oppressed. In a historical period in which virtually every jour- 
nal dedicated dozens of articles to debating gender relations, usually framed 
according to the well-known formula Zensko pitanje (the woman question), 


14 Maurice Agulhon, Pénitents et Francs-Macons de l'ancienne Provence (Paris: Fayard, 1984), i-xiiiand 1-20. 
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special attention will be assigned to how this debate developed among Bos- 
nian Muslims. What kind of political and cultural references did Muslim in- 
tellectuals of both sexes have? Is there any specificity to the domestication 
of this debate among Bosnian Muslims? How did Muslim women engage in 
this debate? How did class, age, level of education and religiosity shape their 
ideas, the circulation of these ideas, and participation in the debates that 
regularly exploded in the Bosnian, and later Yugoslav, public sphere? 

It would be impossible to give a comprehensive image of the multitude 
of associations that were established in Bosnia in the period from 1878 to 
1941. This research has adopted two selection criteria. First, associations in 
which Muslim women directly took part have been taken into account; as 
members, donors, sympathizers or beneficiaries (e.g. scholarship holders, 
students hosted in association dorms, public lecture attendees, etc.). Sec- 
ondly, the group of associations that engaged with Muslim women and with 
the Muslim woman question is taken into account here. The information I 
was able to collect on these associations varied a great deal from one case to 
another. Many associations will only be given a brief mention in this book, 
either because they were short-lived or because I was only able to obtain 
fragmentary information about them. Other associations will make regular 
appearances throughout this work; the largest organization that can be as- 
sociated with the pre-1945 period is without a doubt Gajret (Effort). Estab- 
lished in Sarajevo in 1903, this association rapidly extended to many other 
Bosnian towns, and even beyond the province; for example, in the Sand- 
jak of Novi Pazar, Southern Serbia (modern-day Macedonia), and Serbia, 
especially in Belgrade. Besides its main mission—allocating scholarships 
to Muslim students of both sexes—the association expanded to a diverse 
range of other activities: printed journals and pamphlets, recreational and 
leisure activities, public lessons and literacy courses. As this book will at- 
tempt to show, Gajret became one of the main forums for Muslim (mostly 
male) public figures to develop a discourse on the Muslim woman ques- 
tion. Attended only by men in the beginning, during the interwar period 
the association’s doors were also opened to Muslim women.” In order to 
distance themselves from Gajret's openly pro-Serbian and pro-governmen- 
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tal stance, other members of the Muslim male elite established Narodna Uz- 
danica (Popular Mainstray) in 1924, with the same goal and structure as 
their rival association, but with pro-Croatian leanings.” Each according to 
their national alignment, these two Muslim cultural associations system- 
atically cooperated with Croatian and Serbian associations working out of 
Belgrade and Zagreb. Given their similar structure and agenda—working 
toward educating the Muslim youth—in this book I refer to these two asso- 
ciations as “Muslim cultural associations.” 

Besides these two large-scale Muslim associational networks, a different 
kind of organization was also developing in Bosnia: philanthropic associa- 
tions. Usually established at the town level, the main preoccupation of these 
associations was the care of the urban poor. As was usually the case in both 
the Ottoman and Habsburg Empires, these associations were set up along 
confessional lines. In some isolated cases, Muslim women chose to estab- 
lish their own philanthropic associations, such as Osvitanje (Dawn) in 1919, 
based in Sarajevo.’ However, in most cases, Muslim women participated 
in philanthropic associations through specific female branches of mixed as- 
sociations.’? Unlike cultural associations, in which Muslim and non-Mus- 
lim women often worked together in the name of national sisterhood, the 
confessional homogeneity of these philanthropic associations remained un- 
challenged. Though Muslim cultural and philanthropic associations remain 
the principal focus of this book, it will also take a look at the case of El-Hi- 
daje (The Right Path), an association established by revivalist Islamic reli- 
gious scholars in the second half of the 1930s. Before the Second World War, 
El-Hidaje had managed to establish a network of local branches in the prin- 
cipal towns of Bosnia and Serbia. Even though, until the beginning of the 
war, membership to this association was reserved to men, this association 
made an original contribution to the debate on post-Ottoman Muslim gen- 
der relations, and this is why it has its place in this book.“ 

Muslim associations were not the only institutions where Muslim 
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women became visible and that took on the Muslim woman question. This 
research would be severely undermined if it omitted two other poles: the 
feminist associations and the communist movement which, in particular 
in the early 1920s and late 1930s, spread their ideas in Yugoslavia, build- 
ing their networks across different national and confessional groups. As re- 
gards the feminists, among the various associations of this kind that be- 
came prominent in the Yugoslav public sphere, special attention has been 
given to Ženski Pokret (Women's Movement), an association based in Bel- 
grade that in the aftermath of the Great War expanded to establish sister 
branches in Bosnia and Herzegovina. As for the communist sympathiz- 
ers, special attention will be assigned to the ephemeral but vocal groups of 
Muslim university students in Zagreb and Belgrade, as well as their pres- 
ence in several associations in Bosnia, thanks especially to the involvement 
of secondary school students. Even though, as this work will show, Mus- 
lim women only exceptionally got close to feminist and communist groups, 
both groups spoke out loudly and in public about their “Muslim sisters,” 
or the “working Muslim woman"—as they often called them—countering 
the almost complete monopoly of Muslim men on the discourse that de- 
fined the terms of the Muslim woman question.” 

In research, like in every other domain, to choose is to renounce. Choos- 
ing voluntary associations as a privileged site of analysis raises problems and 
projects new shadows that must be addressed in an Introduction. First of all, 
in a multiconfessional society such as that of Bosnia, where the borders of 
different religious communities were far from impermeable, how should we 
identify Muslim women? Muslim given names and surnames were for me 
primary indicators in considering someone as sociologically Muslim, even 
ifit this does not necessarily tell us anything about their degree of personal 
religious feeling and practice. Although this method can be most effective, 
this is not always the case, and sometimes people used names and surnames 
that are common to both Muslim and non-Muslims in the region. Even if] of 
course did my best to double-check all of the information I used to support 
my research, there is a thin margin of error, especially for names which are 
mentioned in the sources only once. Besides this general caveat, choosing 
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to work on voluntary associations also necessarily pushes other segments 
of Yugoslav society to the background. First of all, associations were an em- 
inently urban and middle-class phenomenon; they involved mostly teach- 
ers, students, white-collar workers, sometimes landowners and shopkeepers 
of both sexes, distinguished from the rest of the population by their level of 
education, working conditions and consumer habits.** Muslim women who 
belonged to the small but growing working class, and especially the peas- 
antry (80% of the Yugoslav population on the eve of the Second World War) 
will remain in the very background of this book. The same is true for Mus- 
lim women of non-Slavic origin, in particular those who belonged to the 
minorities of Turkish- and Roma-speaking populations, and Slavic-speak- 
ing Muslims living outside of Bosnia and Herzegovina, who are mentioned 
only episodically and fall outside of the perimeter of this research. Last but 
not least, it is worth recalling that associational sources do not allow us to re- 
construct Muslim women’s presence in the public space in its entirety. There 
was doubtless much more going on in these women’s lives than what can be 
gleaned from written and visual archives. In particular, informal, oral in- 
teractions, which generally did not enter into the records, no doubt repre- 
sented a significant segment of their experience, and remains terra incog- 


nita, and will probably remain that way. 


MORE HORSES THAN WOMEN, STILL 


Before moving on to a description of the book’s structure, it seems neces- 
sary to say a few more words about the achievements and gaps in the exist- 
ing research on Muslim women at the turn of the century. My hypothesis 
here is that the history of Bosnian (and even Yugoslav) Muslim women in 
the first decades of the post-Ottoman period is located in a sort of blind spot 
between different historical—and political—discourses. 

After the Second World War, the dominant Yugoslav historical narrative 
considered the National Liberation to be the “year zero” of Muslim women’s 
access to the public space. The Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and more 


22 A. Ricardo Lopez and Barbara Weinstein, eds., The Making of the Middle Class: Toward a Transnational 
History (Durham: Duke University Press, 2012), 1-28, 107-20; Jürgen Kocka, ed., Les Bourgeoisies euro- 
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particularly the Antifašistički front žena (Women's Antifascist Front, an or- 
ganization established in December 1942), represented the driving forces 
of this emancipatory process. According to the official narrative, emancipa- 
tion was a three-step process: Muslim women's participation in the War of 
National Liberation, women obtaining the right to vote, and the banning of 
the veil by the newly established federated socialist republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on September 28, 1950.% As had already happened in other 
countries during the interwar period, especially in the Soviet Union, the 
public ceremonies in which Muslim women publicly abandoned the heads- 
carf became symbolic of the end of the timeless patriarchal oppression of 
Muslim women, and at the same time symbolic of the Socialist palingenesis 
of the whole society (see figures 2 and 3).** 

All that had happened “before” this moment is therefore often down- 
played, even though groundbreaking research, such as Vera Erlich’s work 
on Yugoslav rural families in the 1930s,** has pointed out that, even before 
1945, a deep and ongoing transformation in gender relations had been tak- 
ing place. Examples of this kind of dominant socialist narrative are abun- 
dant. “The Fighting Path of the Yugoslav Woman”, a book published in 
Belgrade in 1972 and written to celebrate the role of women in the War of 
National Liberation, briefly recognized some changes in Muslim women’s 
lives during the interwar period: access to voluntary associations, the de- 
velopment of a debate on Muslim femininity, the transformation of veiling 
practices, etc. “In any case,” the author writes, “the difficult conditions for 
women, as workers, could not be improved through appeals, petitions and 
philanthropic initiatives. The roots [of their terrible condition] went deeper, 
and for this reason a transformation in women’s lives could only be brought 
about through their integration into the revolutionary workers’ movement 
and into the fight against the capitalist order.”** The message is clear; there 
was no space for the emancipation of Muslim women before, and outside 


23 Onthis topic, see in particular Senija Milišić, Emancipacija muslimanske žene u Bosni i Hercegovini nakon 
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Figures 2 and 3: Muslim women publicly abandoning the headscarf at the 1948 
Antifasisticki front Zena Conference. 
Source: MGS, photography collection. 


of, the path traced by the Communist Party. Celia Hawkesworth, who al- 
most two decades ago contributed her groundbreaking work to the study 
of female public writing in Serbia and Bosnia, summarizes this process very 
well, stating that “the first forty years of the twentieth century represent a 
real ‘golden age’ for women throughout the region, but this was virtually for- 
gotten in the aftermath of the Second World War as a result of the distorting 


effects of communist ideology.””” 
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Nonetheless, even the most orthodox socialist Yugoslav history book has 
its merits and thus has a place in the building of this book. Eager to show 
how men and women of every ethno-national group had contributed to the 
establishment of the socialist state, in each federal republic the Institute of 
the History of the Worker's Movement collected information on a number 
of women who had distinguished themselves in the War of National Libera- 
tion. These women had fought in the war alongside their male counterparts, 
in many cases losing their lives against Axis and ustaša forces. According to 
some estimates, around 13% of war combatants were women, of which 93% 
entered the socialist pantheon after the war, having received the Order of 
National Hero, as opposed to 1,241 men (or 7.03% of combatants).** Often 
based on archival research and interviews, these books are an opportunity 
to explore the lives of several Muslim women, to reconstruct their educa- 
tional and social backgrounds in the 1930s, and the different ways in which 
they became a part of communist organizations. A good example of these 
Zene-heroji, or “women heroes"—as they are called in a 1967 book**—is Va- 
hida Maglajlić, a Muslim from Banja Luka who, after Yugoslavia was in- 
vaded by the Axis powers in April 1941, entered the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia and joined the growing Partisan resistance movement. Vahida, 
who in the 1930s played an important role in different city associations, was 
killed by German troops. As the only Bosnian Muslim woman to receive the 
Order of National Hero, her name is still engraved on stone monuments and 
given to kindergartens and parks.*° 

Since the late 1970s, the study of women in Yugoslavia has undergone im- 
portant changes. This new approach to writing women’s history is emblem- 
atic of a “shift,” according to Ivana Pantelić and Biljana Dojčinović, “from 
the socialist understanding of feminism, regulated by the state, toward a 
more individual and theoretical approach”? that has made its way into Yu- 
goslavia. Women historians such as Jovanka Kecman, Lydia Sklevicky and 


28 For a discussion on these figures, see Ivana Pantelić, “Yugoslav Female Partisans in World War II,” 
Cahiers balkanique 41 (2013): 239-50. 
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Neda Božinović were the main agents of this significant change in historical 
research, nourished and influenced by the discipline's evolutions at a trans- 
national level. As Biljana Kašić said of Sklevicky's work, “one of [the] moti- 
vations for carrying out this research was to decode the demagogy at work 
in revolutionary ideology and analyze the gap between the declarative and 
the real, particularly the proclaimed emancipation of women alongside the 
maintenance of patriarchal structures in socialist Yugoslavia.”** In their pio- 
neering work, these women historians expanded their research to cover what 
was called at the time “bourgeois organizations,” that is middle class wom- 
en’s/feminist voluntary associations in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries.** In the following decades, and especially after the end of the 
Yugoslav federation, new historians expanded this research, introduced new 
methodological approaches and considerably broadened our knowledge of 
women and gender history in the Yugoslav region.** However, this scholar- 
ship only marginally included Muslim women. Mostly operating from the 
main academic centers of the country—Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana— 
these researchers mainly focused on the country’s northern, post-Habsburg 
regions—Slovenia, Serbia, Vojvodina, and Croatia. The post-Ottoman 
south— Macedonia, Bosnia, and Kosovo—where the majority of Muslims 
historically lived, remained at the very margins of this research effort. As a 
result, Muslim women were only ever included in this narrative incidentally, 
mostly mentioned as the object of (unrealized) emancipation by their “un- 
equal sisters,” i.e. non-Muslim female/feminist activists. From the begin- 
ning of the 1980s, some articles seemed to announce a rise in interest specif- 


ically for Bosnian Muslim women in post-Ottoman times, in particular for 
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Jugoslaviji u razdoblju do Drugog svjetskog rata“, Polja: časopis za kulturu, umetnost i društvena pitanja 
30, no. 308 (1984): 415-7 and 30, no. 309 (1984): 454—6 and Lydia Sklevicky, Konji, žene, ratovi (Zagreb: 
Ženska infoteka, 1996). 

34 Miroslav Jovanović and Slobodan Naumović, eds., Gender Relations in South Eastern Europe: Historical 
Perspective in Womanhood and Manhood in the 19th and 20th Century (Belgrade: Udruženje za društvenu 
istoriju, 2002); Svetlana Stefanović, Žensko pitanje u beogradskoj štampi i periodici (1918-1941) (M.A. 
diss., University of Belgrade, 2000); Magdalena Koh, Kada sazremo kao kultura: stvaralaštvo srpskih spis- 
ateljica na početku XX veka: (kanon - žanr - rod) (Belgrade: Službeni glasnik, 2012). 

35 For an overview of the research, Sabina Žnidaršić Žagar and Nina Vodopivec, “Searching for Women’s 
and Gender History in Slovenia,” Aspasia 6 (2012): 156-65; Biljana Kašić and Sandra Prlenda, “Women’s 
History in Croatia: Displaced and Unhomed," Aspasia 7 (2013): 154-62. 
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their relationship with voluntary associations and their access to education 
and employment. These articles started to explore the debates around the 
veil developing during the interwar period, which involved both secular and 
religious notables.*° Nevertheless, this interest turned out to be only tempo- 
rary, and the articles produced were never followed by any kind of system- 
atic research. The silence on this subject thus only served to implicitly con- 
firm the idea that Muslim women had remained in the shadow of a timeless 
patriarchal oppression, obscurantism and passivity up to the establishment 
of the Socialist State. 

The developments that at least to some extent affected the way in which 
Muslim women’s experiences were approached did not only occur within 
the confines of Yugoslav Women’s History. Islamic studies, which during 
the 1980s had benefitted from significant improvements both in Yugoslavia 
and abroad, played a crucial role in all of this. In 1986, the Paris-based ori- 
entalist Alexandre Popovic published L'Islam balkanique (Balkan Islam), a 
book that for decades would be an important milestone in studies on post- 
Ottoman Balkan Muslims.?7 The result of at least a decade of research, this 
work was the first to comprehensively deal with the patchwork of Muslim 
populations of Southeastern Europe, at that time all but forgotten by West- 
ern scholarship, as was the case for Muslims living in Socialist countries.** 
Popovic’s book, and his work more in general, gave for the first time a criti- 
cal overview of the historical trajectories of the Muslim populations in this 
part of Europe, of the evolution of their principal community institutions— 
schools, sharia courts, pious endowments, hierarchies of religious officials, 
etc.—and of their integration into the Balkan states. His research provided 
the groundwork for several generations of scholars, profoundly expanding 


36 Senija Penava, “Izvori i literatura o problemima emancipacije muslimanske žene u Bosni i Hercegov- 
ini,” Prilozi Instituta za Istoriju 18 (1981): 273-84; Senija Milišić, “O pitanju emancipacije musliman- 
ske žene u Bosni i Hercegovini," Prilozi Instituta za istoriju 28 (1999): 225-241; Ljiljana Beljkašić- 
Hadžidedić, “Učešće muslimanskih žena u tradicionalnim privrednim djelatnostima u Sarajevu krajem 
XIX i početkom XX vijeka," in Prilozi historiji Sarajeva. Radovi sa znanstvenog simpozija pola milenija Sa- 
rajeva, ed. Dževad Juzbašić (Sarajevo: Institut za istoriju and Orijentalni institut, 1997), 301-14. For an 
overview of the body of research on women's and gender history in Bosnia and Herzegovina, see Gora- 
na Mlinarević and Lamija Kosović, “Women's Movements and Gender Studies in Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina,” Aspasia 5 (2011): 129-38. 

37 Alexandre Popovic, L'Islam balkanique: Les Musulmans du sud-est européen dans la période post-ottomane 
(Berlin and Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1986). 

38 Onthe notion of “forgotten Muslims,” see Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal Lemercier- Quelquejay, Les 
Musulmans oubliés: L'Islam en Union soviétique (Paris: La Découverte, 1981), 5. 
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our knowledge of Balkan Muslims, and in some cases dealt with women and 
gender issues, notably the question of the veil. 

While the Yugoslav state was entering its final stages and beginning to 
disintegrate, in Bosnia there was a growing interest for the intellectual his- 
tory of Bosnian Muslims, and for Islamic studies in general. Starting in the 
early 1990s, scholars such as Fikret Karčić and Enes Karić explored the de- 
bates developing within the Muslim community in post-Ottoman times, in- 
cluding as part of their analysis the development of the so-called “Muslim 
woman question.” However, this line of enquiry primarily explored the in- 
tellectual history of prominent male Muslim figures since the late Ottoman 
period, and mobilized Muslim women only insomuch as they were symbolic 
figures in the discursive battlefield among these men, be they religious or 
secular. Scarce interest, or none at all, has been lent to “real” Muslim women 
and their role in the debate. Nevertheless, decades later this body of research 
remains of vital importance for those working on the cultural evolution of 
Bosnian Muslims, and has huge merits. First of all it has reappraised, at least 
implicitly, the importance of gender relations in post-Ottoman Muslim his- 
tory, and the extent to which the debate about gender was indeed a political 
issue. Secondly, in stressing the importance of the relationship between the 
Muslim intellectuals of Bosnia and Yugoslavia, and their fellow-Muslims in 
the Middle East, this research has also begun to show that debating gender 
issues was an eminently transnational venture." Thirdly, it has shed light on 
the veil debate, a topic that, as stated by Ina Merdjanova, “can become a bat- 
tleground on which power struggles are waged, and power relations at dif- 
ferent levels are articulated and reshaped: between Muslims and the state, 
on the one hand, and among Muslims themselves, on the other.”*° 

The “discovery” of Balkan Muslims, fostered by Islamic Studies both 
from within and from outside of the Yugoslav region, was rapidly cast into 
the limelight in the blaze of Yugoslavia's collapse, a process that in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina took the form of a bloody war (1992-95). During the con- 
flict and in the aftermath, several books were published in English on the 


39 Fikret Karčić, Društveno-pravni aspekt islamskog reformizma: pokret za reformu šerijatskog prava i njegov odjek 
u Jugoslaviji u prvoj polovini XX vijeka (Sarajevo: Islamski teološki fakultet, 1990), Fikret Karčić, The Bosniaks 
and the Challenges of Modernity (Sarajevo: El-Kalem, 1999), Enes Karić, Prilozi za povijest islamskog mišljenja 
u Bosni i Hercegovini XX stoljeća (Sarajevo: El-Kalem, 2004), Šaćir Filandra, Bošnjaci i moderna: humanistič- 
ka misao Bošnjaka od polovine XIX do polovine XX stoljeća (Sarajevo: Bosanski Kulturni Centar, 1996). 

40 Merdjanova, Rediscovering the Umma, 94. 
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history of Bosnian Muslims. The primary aim of these publications was to 
understand and explain the conflict for an international readership that was 
entirely unfamiliar with this region.” In consequence of the atrocious im- 
ages coming out of Sarajevo, Srebrenica and many other places completely 
unknown to the wider public until that moment, people suddenly became 
aware of Bosnian Muslims—or to be more precise, of Bosniaks (Bošnjaci), 
the national name officially adopted by them in 1993, at the height of the war. 
Many people, including myself, at that time a teenager, discovered through 
TV images of half-destroyed minarets that Muslims were not a presence 
living somewhere beyond the European continent, or recent arrivals who 
had emigrated for economic reasons. As a matter of fact, there were Muslim 
populations that had been living on European soil for centuries. Awareness 
about Bosnian Muslim women increased; one need only search for “Bos- 
nian Muslim Women’ in the catalogues of leading libraries across the world, 
or even on the Internet, to see the impressive number of texts that have been 
produced on gender violence and rape as a weapon of war.** This outpouring 
of research, also reinforced by NGOs and reports from international organi- 
zations (the UN and the European Union in particular), dealt with Muslim 
women mostly as victims of physical, psychological and symbolic violence. 
As this scholarship has widely shown, women became the embodiment of 
different ethnic communities; “our women" versus “their women,” as put by 
an article from 1995.# The activism of Muslim women during and after the 
war remained unexplored. Recent scholarship is trying to reappraise this 
period and the role of Muslim women in it, to challenge the narrative of vic- 
timhood, often gendered, mobilized by all of the political actors of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and to give back to Muslim women their agency.** 
Invisibilized, marginalized, victimized; according to this line of reason- 


ing, it seems that the story of Bosnian Muslim women is a perfect case of 


41 Among the many texts that were published during and in the aftermath of the war in Bosnia, see especial- 
ly Mark Pinson, ed., The Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina: Their Historic Development from the Middle Ages 
to the Dissolution of Yugoslavia, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993) and Francine Fried- 
man, The Bosnian Muslims: Denial of a Nation (Boulder: Westview Press, 1996). 

42 Stefano Petrungaro, Balcani: Una storia di violenza? (Roma: Carocci, 2012), 121-34. 

43 Julie Mostov, “Our Women’/“Their Women’: Symbolic Boundaries, Territorial Markers, and Violence in 
the Balkans,” Peace and Change 20, no. 4 (October 1995): 515-29. 

44 On this topic, see in particular Elissa Helms, Innocence and Victimhood: Gender, Nation, and Women's Ac- 
tivism in Postwar Bosnia-Herzegovina (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 2013) and Zilka Spahić 
Siljak, Shining Humanity: Life Stories of Women in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Newcastle upon Tyne: Cam- 
bridge Scholars Publishing, 2014). 
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“female invisibility in history.”*s Bosnia’s transition into post-socialism not 
only brought about the return of a patriarchical society—a circumstance 
that surely does not favor gender-sensitive approaches—but also instilled an 
obsession for ethnicity and nationality in scholarly research, which for years 
has obscured other avenues for exploration. At first sight, it would seem that 
what Lydia Sklevicky said in 1989 about women in Yugoslav historical re- 
search is still true, that there were “more horses than women,”* at least for 
Muslims. Luckily, on closer inspection it becomes evident that this is no 
longer the case. In the last few years, a growing number of scholars have fo- 
cused on the pre-1941 experiences of Bosnian Muslim women. What is so 
interesting is that they are only rarely professional historians; they mostly 
come from gender studies backgrounds, or are sociology, literature, and art 
history graduates. In many cases, they write from the margins of their ac- 
ademic field, and they dedicate an MA thesis to this topic before moving 
on to different professional experiences. The researchers are—it probably 
goes without saying—mostly women: students, archivists, and NGO activ- 
ists that, thanks to funding from abroad, have in many cases been able to do 
original archival research. The topics addressed by them are numerous: rep- 
resentations in visual art and literature,” Muslim women and philanthropy,** 
or education and teaching,“ to cite a few. Some of these texts work at a lo- 
cal level, exploring the history of women in a specific town or locality.** Oth- 


45 On the issue of (in)visibility, see in particular Joan W. Scott, “The Problem of Visibility,” in Retrieving 
Women’s History : Changing Perceptions of the Role of Women in Politics and Society, ed. Jay Kleinberg (Ox- 
ford: Berg Publishers, 1988), 5-29. 

46 Lydia Sklevicky, “More Horses than Women. On the Difficulties of Founding Women's History in Yugo- 
slavia,” Gender and History 1, no. 1 (1989): 68-73. 

47 Jelena Petrović, “Representations: Fiction, Modern: Southeast Europe,” in Encyclopedia of Women & Is- 
lamic Cultures, Brill, 2009, DOI: 10.1163/1872-5309_ewic_EWICCOM_0624d and Sarita Vujković, 
U građanskom ogledalu: Identiteti žena bosanskohercegovačke građanske kulture (1878. — 1941.) (Banja 
Luka and Belgrade: Muzej savremene umjetnosti Republike Srpske i Kulturni centar Beograd, 2009). 

48 On Muslim female philanthropy, Kerima Filan, “Women Founders of Pious Endowments in Ottoman 
Bosnia,” in Women in the Ottoman Balkans: Gender, Culture and History, eds. Amila Buturović and Irvin 
Cemil Schick (London: I.B. Tauris, 2007), 99-126. 

49 Mina Kujović, “Jedna zaboravljena učiteljica: Hasnija Berberović," Građa Arhiva Bosne i Hercegovine 1 
(2009): 179-86; and Mina Kujović, “Ko su bile prve nastavnice u Muslimanskoj osnovnoj i višoj 
djevojačkoj narodnoj školi u Sarajevu (1894.-1918.)” Novi Muallim 6, no. 21 (1426/2005): 48-55. See 
also Remzija Hurić-Bećirović, Školovanje muslimanki u Bosni i Hercegovini pod austrougarskom vlašću 
(M.A. diss., Faculty of Islamic Science, Sarajevo, 2010). 

50 Three volumes—two of them written with the support of NGOs—have started to explore the history 
of women and gender in the regions of Semberija, Bratunac (Eastern Bosnia) and Banja Luka (North- 
ern Bosnia): Tanja Lazić, Ljubinka Vukašinović and Radmila Žigić, eds., Žene u istoriji Semberije (Bijelji- 
na: Organizacija žena Lara, 2012); Mensura Mustafić, Žene u vremenu, Donne nel tempo (Sarajevo: Forum 
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ers deal with the whole of Bosnia and Herzegovina, situated in the broader 
Yugoslav region.“ A few months before the publication of this book, a new 
book by Adnan Jahić on the Muslim woman question in post-Ottoman Bos- 
nia offered a rich overview of the gender politics of Bosnian Islamic reli- 
gious institutions, and deeply enriched our knowledge on this topic.** More- 
over, new scholarship has allowed us to establish what happened to Muslim 
women in the Yugoslav region in the broader context of the Balkans, and the 
post-Ottoman and post-Habsburg regions." 


THE BOOK'S STRUCTURE 


This book is structured in seven parts, organized according to chronologi- 
cal and thematic criteria. The first two chapters examine the first forty years 
of post-Ottoman Bosnia, when the region became a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. After focusing on the Habsburg public sphere's representa- 
tions of Bosnia, the first chapter will take stock of Vienna's educational poli- 
cies implemented in the region, as well as the parallel development of a local 
associational culture. Special attention will be given to the role and position 
of Muslim women, and how some of them succeeded in navigating between 
the expectations of Bosnian Muslim society, those of the Habsburg authori- 
ties, and their own, to build a new kind of cultural capital altogether. In con- 
tinuation with this line of reasoning, Chapter Two will address the debate 
on the Muslim woman question that was taking shape in Bosnia, and more 


žena Bratunac, 2010); Draga Gajić, Zivot i stvaralaštvo žena Banjaluke (Banja Luka: Grafopapir, 2013). Re- 
cently, a book has summarized this body of research: Jasmina Čaušević, ed., Women Documented: Wom- 
en and Public Life in Bosnia and Herzegovina in the 20th Century (Sarajevo: Sarajevo Open Centre, 2014). 
For an extended version of the latter work in Bosnian, see Jasmina Čaušević, ed., Zabilježene: Žene i javni 
život Bosne i Hercegovine u 20. vijeku: Drugo, dopunjeno i izmijenjeno izdanje (Sarajevo: Sarajevski Otvore- 
ni Centar, 2014). 

sı See in particular Nusret Kujraković, Žensko pitanje i socijalni položaj bošnjakinje u Bosni i Hercegovini 
između dva svjetska rata (M.A. diss., University of Sarajevo, 2008). This thesis is very well documented, 
and a precious resource for exploring the evolution of Muslim gender relations in interwar Bosnia. For 
women's movements, see also the work of the sociologist Zlatiborka Popov-Momčinović, Ženski pokret 
u Bosni i Hercegovini: artikulacija jedne kontrakulture (Sarajevo: Sarajevski otvoreni centar and Fondaci- 
ja Cure, 2013), in particular pages 57-93. 

52 Adnan Jahić, Muslimansko žensko pitanje u Bosni i Hercegovini 1908-1950 (Zagreb: Bošnjačka nacionalna 
zajednica za Grad Zagreb i Zagrebačku županiju, Naučnoistraživački institut Ibn Sina Sarajevo, Grads- 
ki ured za obrazovanje, kulturu i sport Grada Zagreba, 2017). 

53 Karl Kaser, Patriarchy after patriarchy: gender relations in Turkey and in the Balkans, 1500-2000 (Berlin 
and Wien: LIT, 2008), Agatha Schwartz, ed., Gender and Modernity in Central Europe: The Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy and its Legacy (Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 2010). 
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broadly in the Yugoslav region on the eve of the twentieth century. Special 
attention is dedicated to the transnational circulation of people and ideas 
that shaped this debate, involving both Europe and the Middle East, and 
on the specific role of the thin cohort of women who managed to play a part 
in it. These first two chapters highlight one of the major arguments of this 
book: that debating appropriate Muslim gender relations was a way to dis- 
cuss the fate of the Muslim community as a whole, in the post-Ottoman, Eu- 
ropean context. 

In the political and social turmoil that accompanied the end of the Great 
War and the creation of the first Yugoslavia, there was a transformation in 
Muslim women’s engagement in the public space. They did not simply limit 
themselves to written contributions in the press, or to support for associ- 
ations in the form of donations, as they had done up until that point; they 
also engaged in volunteering, becoming physically visible in the Bosnian 
and gradually Yugoslav public space, in cities and in villages. For some of 
them, this open challenge to the rules of sexual and confessional segrega- 
tion that were still being enforced at that time was also accompanied by a re- 
negotiation, and sometimes the complete abandonment, of the veiling prac- 
tice. Chapter Three addresses this crucial shift, focusing in particular on 
the presence of Muslim women in cultural, philanthropic and feminist as- 
sociations, in Bosnia but also in the two main university cities of the coun- 
try, Zagreb and Belgrade. This new situation required both men and women 
to find new words and ideas to describe and address it; Chapter Four thus 
looks at the radical reconfiguration of the Muslim woman question in the 
associational press during the 1920s and 1930s. If, until the Great War, dis- 
cussions on this topic essentially revolved around the contents of, spaces for 
and limits of female education, after 1918 many new issues were added to 
the debate, such as the place of Muslim women in the national community. 
Even if different references were mobilized by the activists of these associ- 
ations, the written words they produced had one strong common theme: 
that of fostering a growing inclusion of Muslim women in the forming Yu- 
goslav social fabric. Here again, the idea that the Muslim population was liv- 
ing as a backward minority in Europe, and for that reason in need of change 
and progress, structured the whole debate. However, in their mission to pro- 
mote their competing ideas of appropriate post-Ottoman gender rules, as- 
sociations did not uniquely limit themselves to putting pen to paper, they 
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actively strove to put these ideas into practice. Chapter Five thus focusses 
on the gender politics implemented by the associations, including the es- 
tablishment of vocational schools and student dorms, workshops, literacy 
courses, scholarship etc., and how these measures were modulated accord- 
ing to class variables. Among these initiatives, special attention will be given 
to the festive culture that the associations cultivated in the interwar years. 
As a matter of fact, Muslim women invested a great deal of time and energy 
in this apparently un-political domain of activity, using it to increase their 
individual and collective responsibility and visibility. For this reason, Chap- 
ter Six is dedicated to an analysis of associational festivities as a tool for the 
empowerment of Muslim women. 

The last chapter of this book will focus on the second half of the 1930s, 
a short time lapse in which several major changes occurred. Shaped by rad- 
ical shifts happening both in Europe and the Middle East, two new politi- 
cal forces gained visibility in Muslim and Yugoslav society: the communists 
and the Islamic revivalists. Despite taking up starkly opposing positions on 
virtually every issue on their agenda, these political forces had at least two 
points in common: they considered Muslim women to play a crucial role in 
their projects of social transformation; and they assigned to the voluntary 
association, until then considered to be a bourgeois, progressive and intrin- 
sically liberal institution, the crucial role ofspreading their ideas to the Mus- 
lim population. For this reason, Chapter Seven compares the approaches 
and discourses of these two political forces, and more precisely looks at how, 
on the eve of the Second World War, they proposed new alternatives to the 
political and social crisis shaking Yugoslavia and Europe. 
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AT THE MARGINS OF THE HABSBURG 
CIVILIZING MISSION 


In the early 1980s, when Senija Milišić outlined a research agenda for, as she 
put it, “the emancipation of Muslim women in Bosnia and Herzegovina," 
she recommended that future generations of historians begin their inqui- 
ries in 1878.' Even if recent scholarship has shown that the Ottoman period 
was also a time of deep change in the lives of Bosnian women,” her sugges- 
tion has not lost its relevance. As a matter of fact, the shift from Ottoman 
to Habsburg rule had major consequences for Bosnia, affecting every do- 
main of political, economic and cultural life. Several generations of histori- 
ans have drawn up detailed anatomies of the four decades of Habsburg rule 
in Bosnia. Nevertheless, there are few pages dedicated to the consequences 
of this transition for Muslim women, and on how they were able to navigate 
such a transition. The first of two dedicated to the Habsburg period, this 
chapter will focus on three points. First of all, it addresses Bosnia’s place 
in the Habsburg Empire, both within its administrative machinery and its 
imaginary. Secondly, the chapter will address the impact of Vienna’s edu- 
cational policies on the Muslim female population and how, despite enor- 
mous difficulties, by the eve of the Great War they had managed to pro- 
duce a thin cohort of Muslim women educated according to Habsburg 
standards. Finally, after the state school, the chapter will focus on another 
institution deeply associated with the Habsburg period, and which lies at 


1 Senija Penava [Milišić], “Izvori i literatura," 273-84. 
2 See for instance Hana Younis, Daša Jelić: Pogled u život jedne žene u posljednjim decenijama osmanske up- 
rave u Sarajevu (Belgrade: Everest Media, 2016) and other articles by the same author. 
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the heart of this book: the voluntary association. Special attention will be 
devoted to the (albeit limited) role of Muslim women within it. 


A QUASI-COLONIAL ADVENTURE 


1878 is the year usually associated with the end of the Ottoman era in Bos- 
nia, a region that since the end of the seventeenth century had marked the 
northern border of the Sultan’s domains in Europe. That year, the Great 
Powers found themselves up against one of the most complex chapters of 
the Eastern Crisis. Three years earlier, a revolt started by Christian peas- 
ants in Herzegovina had progressively extended to other areas of Rumelia, 
and been harshly repressed by Ottoman troops.’ Invoking its role as pro- 
tector of the Orthodox subjects of the Ottoman Empire, in 1877 the Tsar- 
ist Empire declared war on Istanbul, and rapidly won. The Russo-Ottoman 
war led to the signing of the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3, 1878), in which 
Istanbul was forced to recognize the constitution of an autonomous Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria extending from the Danube to the Aegean Sea. Two other 
political entities already substantially under the control of, and close to the 
Tsarist Empire, Serbia and Montenegro, were recognized as independent 
states. Alarmed by the rapid advances of Russian influence in the Balkan 
peninsula, Vienna and London called for an international congress in Berlin 
(June 13—July 13 1878), which would radically redefine the relationship be- 
tween the rival empires. The congress completely redrew the political map 
of Southeastern Europe; not only was the “Great Bulgaria” that had been es- 
tablished by the Treaty of San Stefano reduced by half, but the Habsburg 
Empire also received the right to occupy and administer the Ottoman prov- 
ince of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This occupation was not supposed to un- 
dermine Ottoman sovereignty, and was explicitly intended to be provi- 
sional, with the limited aim of restoring peace and order. For Vienna, the 
occupation of Bosnia was primarily a measure that aimed to curb the dyna- 
mism of the young Serbian state; defining itself as the “Piedmont of the Bal- 
kans,” Serbia was at that time actively nurturing plans to unify the South 
Slavs under a common state. Last but not least, the occupation of Bosnia was 


3 For more information on the causes of the 1875 uprising, see Milorad Ekmečić, Ustanak u Bosni 1875- 
1878 (Sarajevo: Veselin Masleša, 1973). 
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seen in Vienna as a positive move, in the perspective of further penetration 
into Southeastern Europe—an option that was not to be excluded, given 
the state of crisis of the Ottoman Empire, presumed irreversible. With these 
aims in mind, in the summer of 1878 Habsburg troops entered the province, 
and within three months, after overcoming a few pockets of resistance, had 
occupied the territory.“ 

Though of strategic advantage, Bosnia—a somewhat triangular-shaped 
region covering 50,000 square kilometers—had rather poor spoils to offer. 
With the exception of the fertile northern plains along the Sava River and 
the far more arid expanses of Herzegovina, the province was essentially a 
mountainous forested region. Agriculture, in which the vast majority of the 
population worked, went little beyond subsistence farming. Except for tim- 
ber and some mineral resources (the eastern region, particularly around Tu- 
zla and Srebrenica, was rich in silver and salt deposits) Bosnia did not have 
much economic appeal.’ Additionally, from an ethno-demographic stand- 
point the province was a veritable headache. Having wavered for centuries 
between the spiritual authority of Rome and Constantinople, and ultimately 
conquered by the Ottomans in 1463, the people of Bosnia were distributed 
across four main religious groups. According to the region’s first population 
census, conducted by the freshly instated authorities after occupation, the 
vast majority of the population (approximately 43%, or 571,250 people) were 
Orthodox Christians, followed by Muslims (38%, or 448,613 people), then 
Catholics (19%, or 209,391 people) and finally other smaller groups, in par- 
ticular Jews.“ Thus, no religious group made up an absolute majority within 
the province's population. Additionally, on top of this religious patchwork 
each group was often further divided into socio-economic groups; as had al- 
ready become evident during the 1875 uprising, the majority of landown- 
ing families were Muslim, while the peasants that worked their land were 
mostly Christians, particularly Orthodox. Any attempt to transform agrar- 
ian society therefore ran the risk of shifting the careful balance between the 
different ethnic groups. 


4 Arthur J. May, The Hapsburg Monarchy: 1867-1914 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1951), 
130-3. 

5 Peter F. Sugar, Industrialization of Bosnia-Hercegovina: 1878-1918 (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1963). 

6 Mustafa Imamović, Pravni položaj i unutrašnjo-politički razvitak Bosne i Hercegovine od 1878. do 1914 (Sa- 
rajevo: Magistrat, 2007), 123. 
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The history of the four decades of Habsburg rule over Bosnia (1878— 
1918) have been approached in very different ways throughout the twenti- 
eth century. Some Yugoslav historians considered the region to have been 
conquered essentially for imperial designs, an attempt to curb the “national 
awakening" of the Balkan peoples. Conversely, other historians saw the 
Habsburg period as a true golden age of unprecedented economic, social 
and cultural development.” More recently, a growing number of scholars 
have asked whether Habsburg rule over Bosnia could be considered to have 
been a colonial endeavor. Over the past few decades more and more schol- 
ars have referred to the Empire's administration over the region as “colonial- 
ism,” “Habsburg colonialism,” or “quasi-colonialism,” and compared it to 
more classic forms of colonialism, such as the territories under French con- 
trol and the English in the Maghreb, the Middle East and India.* 

As a matter of fact, several factors make it possible to describe Habsburg 
rule over Bosnia as some form of colonial venture. The first is surely its prob- 
lematic status within the Empire’s constitutional architecture. The 1878 oc- 
cupation threatened to disrupt the fragile balance that had been achieved 
between the Habsburg crown and the Hungarian aristocracy in 1867, and 
which had restructured the Empire around two centers. By virtue of this 
compromise, the Empire had become “Austro-Hungarian,” composed of 
Cisleithania and the Kingdom of Hungary, both entities endowed with au- 
tonomous parliaments and governments but united under the Emperor and 
a Common Ministerial Council made up of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Finances. Each part of the Empire fearing that the other half might 
stand to gain from the annexation of Bosnia, the two parliaments agreed to 
assign an entirely new status to the province; Bosnia would be neither an 


7  Forasurvey of the different perceptions of the Austro-Hungarian period among Yugoslav historians, see 
Stijn Vervaet, “Some Historians from Former Yugoslavia on the Austro-Hungarian Period in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (1878-1918): A Reality of Imperialism versus the Golden Years of the Double Eagle?,” Ka- 
kanien Revisited (2004): 1-5, http://www.kakanien-revisited.at/beitr/fallstudie/S Vervaeti.pdf 

8 Among the researchers that have examined the issue, Robert Donia in particular has explored the hy- 
pothesis that Bosnia was “Austria-Hungary’s first and only colony,” see Robert J. Donia, “Proximate Colo- 
ny: Bosnia-Hercegovina under Austro-Hungarian Rule,” Kakanien Revisited (2007): 1-7, http://www.ka- 
kanien-revisited.at/beitr/fallstudie/RDonia1/ Historians are far from unanimous in agreeing on using the 
term “colonialism” to define the forty years of Austro-Hungarian rule in Bosnia. Particularly noteworthy 
critics of this interpretation include Robert A. Kann, “Trends Towards Colonialism in the Habsburg Em- 
pire, 1878-1918: The Case of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 1878-1914,” Russian and Slavic History, eds. Roger E. 
Kanet, Don Karl Rowney, and George Edward Orchard (Cambridge, Mass: Slavica, 1977), 164-80; and 
more recently, Raymond Detrez, “Colonialism in the Balkans: Historic Realities and Contemporary Per- 
ceptions,” Kakanien Revisited (2002): 1-4, http://www.kakanien-revisited.at/beitr/theorie/RDetrez1/. 
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Austrian nor a Hungarian territory, but instead would become an “impe- 
rial land" (Reichsland). As a result of taking on this unprecedented status, 
Bosnia became the only territory of the Habsburg Empire that did not have 
its own representatives in either of the Empire's two parliaments, and was 
therefore the only one to be excluded from the Dual Monarchy's decision- 
making—a specificity that, as a matter of fact, recall other more traditional 
colonial situations. This exceptional constitutional status was maintained 
throughout the period in which the province was “temporarily occupied,” 
between 1878 and 1908, as well as after 1908, when Vienna took advantage 
of the Young Turk revolution to definitively annex Bosnia.’ 

Another factor that has led some historians to speak of a colonized Bos- 
nia has to do with the Habsburgs’ exceptional approach to governing this 
region. To avoid conflict between the two halves of the Empire, the region’s 
administration fell directly upon the Common Ministerial Council, though 
in practice only the Ministry of Finance was involved. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment (Landesregierung in German, or Zemaljska vlada in Serbo-Cro- 
atian) was established in 1878, with its headquarters in Sarajevo, directly 
under the authority of the Ministry of Finance. Between 1882 and 1912 a 
high-ranking military officer (Landesschef) was placed at the head of the 
Provincial Government, alongside a civil servant (Adlatus). Just as in tradi- 
tional colonial situations, Bosnia was thus governed by a hierarchy of off- 
cials, where the military maintained a predominant role.’° 

Administering Bosnia turned out to be a delicate task. In 1881, applying 
military conscription to all Bosnians—a measure that violated the terms 
agreed upon in Berlin—was enough to trigger an armed uprising in Herze- 
govina involving both Orthodox and Muslim peasants. The revolt, which 
took Habsburg troops a month to put down, made it clear to Benjamin Kal- 
lay (1839-1903), the new Habsburg Minister of Finance and de facto gover- 
nor of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that the newly-annexed region would need 
to be handled with care. As a great deal of historical research has already 
amply made clear, the prevailing idea that lay behind Kallay’s twenty-year 
rule (1882-1903) was that Bosnia had an eminent vocation for governance 


9 Dževad Juzbašić, “O nastanku paralelnog austrijskog i ugarskog zakona o upravljanju Bosnom i Herce- 
govinom iz 1880. godine," Radovi: Akademija nauka i umjetnosti Bosne i Hercegovine 32, no. 11 (1967): 
163-96. 

10 Imamović, Pravni položaj, 41-58. 
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along religious lines. According to this view, and in substantial continuity 
with the Ottoman era, Bosnian society ought to be composed of four main 
religious communities: Orthodox, Catholic, Muslim and Jewish. The dif- 
ferent communities thus delimited were not in any way considered to be 
nations or proto-nations, but rather flocks to be administered through two 
complementary institutions: the aforementioned Provincial Government, 
and religious institutions. Having strengthened the structure of the for- 
mer, throughout his term Kallay strove to create Orthodox, Muslim, Cath- 
olic and Jewish religious hierarchies loyal to, and closely controlled by, the 
Empire." 

In the Habsburg strategy of Bosnian rule, the different religious seg- 
ments of the population played very specific roles. The only group to be 
generally satisfied with the outcome of the 1878 occupation, the Catholics, 
were considered to be the group most loyal to the Habsburgs, but too so- 
cially marginal and too few in number to provide a solid basis for the im- 
perial strategy. Additionally, a number of the Catholic educated elite were 
becoming more and more attracted to the sirens of Croatian nationalism, 
whose proponents at that time harbored the dream of reorganizing the Em- 
pire on a trialist basis, ie. to add a Slavic entity to the existing German 
and Hungarian halves. On the other hand, the Orthodox relative major- 
ity, the most dynamic group from an economic and cultural standpoint, 
had taken up arms against the 1878 occupation, and continued to look 
upon the Habsburg presence with a growing hostility. Members of the Bos- 
nian Orthodox elite, religious and secular alike, openly considered their 
fate to be tied to the neighboring Serbian nation-state, rather than to the 
multinational Habsburg Empire. In this context of burgeoning national- 
isms, the Habsburg authorities turned their interest to the Muslim pop- 
ulation in particular. The Muslims, who represented more than a third of 
the entire population, included a very powerful socio-economic elite com- 
posed of small and large landowning families. Earning the support of the 
large landowning Muslim class (begovat) meant tapping into patronage 
networks that extended across the entire province. The fact that Muslims 
were particularly strong in urban centers—Mostar, Travnik, and espe- 


11 Tomislav Kraljačić, Kalajev režim u Bosni i Hercegovini: 1882-1903 (Sarajevo: Veselin Masleša, 1987), 45- 
87. 
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cially in Sarajevo, the new “administrative capital” of Bosnia—facilitated 
formal and informal contacts between the Muslim elite and the adminis- 
trators.'* Finally, in a context in which Orthodox and Catholic populations 
were increasingly identifying themselves in terms of their national iden- 
tity, as Srbi (Serbs) and Hrvati (Croats) respectively, the Muslims seemed 
to be indifferent to this form of self-identification, for the most part prefer- 
ring to identify themselves as muslimani, “Muslims.” For these reasons, the 
Habsburg authorities had no reservations about picking out the Muslims as 
the best group through which they might foster an a-national, pro-imperial 
patriotism, that could spread from there to the entire Bosnian population." 

However, earning the Muslim elite’s trust was not an easy task. Long- 
standing hostility toward the Habsburg Empire, nourished by at least four 
centuries of regular military confrontations, had been rekindled by the 
events of 1878, when Muslim insurgents had been opposed to, and found 
themselves suddenly repressed by, Habsburg troops. Under the impression 
that they were a de facto minority under the rule of a Christian emperor, 
part of the Bosnian Muslim population decided to flee Bosnia and to settle 
in regions still under the Sultan’s effective control, e.g. Rumelia or Anato- 
lia. The stream of muhadžirs—“religious refugees,” the term usually given 
to the Muslims who left regions no longer under Muslim sovereignty—was 
also soon endorsed by the Sejh-ul-Islam, the highest ranking member in the 
Ottoman Muslim religious hierarchy. According to several estimates, be- 
tween 1878 and 1918 some 60,000 people left the province.'* This exodus 
was particularly alarming for the Habsburg authorities; should the Muslim 
population be whittled away, the Orthodox population could be lent an ab- 
solute majority, thus reinforcing Belgrade’s claims over Bosnia. In order to 
reassure the Muslim population, Vienna hurried to provide full citizenship 
rights and religious freedom for the entire Bosnian population. At the Con- 
gress of Berlin, Vienna not only guaranteed to fully safeguard Muslim lives 


12 Robert J. Donia, Islam under the Double Eagle: The Muslims of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 1878-1914 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1981), 37-127. 

13 Kraljačić, Kalajev režim, 45-87. 

14 The figure is difficult to determine with certainty, given the mobility of some populations between Bos- 
nia and the rest of the Ottoman Empire, which continued even after 1878. For an overview of the phe- 
nomenon of Muslim emigration from Bosnia between 1878 and 1918, see Imamović, Pravni položaj, 139; 
On the emigration of Muslims from the Balkans in the 19" and 20" centuries in general, see Alexandre 

Toumarkine, Les migrations des populations musulmanes balkaniques en Anatolie (1878-1913) (Istanbul: 


Isis, 1995). 
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and properties, but also promised to protect the fundamental institutions 
regulating Muslims' everyday lives, e.g. primary and secondary community 
schools (mekteb and medresa), pious foundations (vakuf) and the courts of 
Islamic law which had jurisdiction over personal status, family and inheri- 
tance rights (šerijatski sudovi). 

In order to overcome the reticence of the Muslim notables, the Habsburg 
authorities resorted to a variety of different strategies. A preliminary mea- 
sure involved postponing sine die a radical land reform demanded by the 
Christian peasants, which would have rapidly brought about the ruin of 
Muslim landowners." A second tactic was to co-opt the local ruling class, 
and in particular the members of the landowning families, into state em- 
ployment. As early as 1880, the Minister of Finance started to appoint “per- 
sonalities able to exert influence over their flock because of their integrity, 
education, impeccable conduct, and social status”” as civil and religious of- 
ficials, in exchange for public demonstrations of loyalty. In reaction to the 
nomination of a kadija (judge of Islamic law) for Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina by the Šejh-ul-islam, the Habsburg authorities also established a hier- 
archy of Muslim religious officials which were de facto autonomous in re- 
spect to Istanbul. Drawing inspiration from Christian institutions, such as 
the Catholic chapter or the Orthodox consistory, in 1882 Vienna appointed 
a Reis-ul-ulema, a “Chief of the scholars,” as part of a four-member Ulema- 
medžlis, or “Assembly of the Scholars,” in charge of religious affairs for Bos- 
nian Muslims. After 1883, the administration of the pious foundations was 
entrusted to a special Commission, composed of Habsburg non-Muslim of- 
ficials. Though it had appointed Bosnian Muslim notables to these posts 
the Empire ultimately did not aim to involve the local population in deci- 
sion-making.**® 

Habsburg efforts to garner support from the local elite encountered some 
success. Several members of the large landowning families rapidly accepted 
the lure of administrative positions. Among them, Mustaj beg Fadilpasi¢ 


15 Mustafa Imamović, Bosnia-Herzegovina: Evolution of Its Political and Legal Institutions (Sarajevo: Magis- 
trat, 2006), 287-9. 

16 Husnija Kamberović, Begovski zemljišni posjedi u Bosni i Hercegovini od 1878. do 1918. godine (Zagreb: 
Hrvatski institut za povijest, 2003), 109-38. 

17 Cited in Donia, “Proximate Colony,” 3. 

18 Fikret Karčić, “The Office of Rais al-"Ulama Among the Bosniaks (Bosnian Muslims),” Intellectual Dis- 
course 5, no. 2 (1997): 109-20. 
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(1830-1892) and Esad Kulović (1859-1917), publicly lent their support to the 
Habsburg Empire and were successively rewarded with the post of mayor of 
Sarajevo overthenextfew years. Muslim notables were co-opted into admin- 
istrative posts on a tremendous scale; in 1895, out of a total of 91 municipal- 
ities there were 77 mayors, 11 deputy mayors, and over 300 city councilmen 
of Muslim faith, all appointed by the government in exchange for their pub- 
lic loyalty.” This co-opting tactic even gained ground among the ulema, the 
Islamic learned men. Sarajevo's muftija (jurist qualified to give authoritative 
legal opinions) Mustafa Hilmi Hadžiomerović (1816-1895), after having is- 
sued a fetva (legal opinion) to legitimize military service in the Habsburg 
army for Muslim men, was appointed Reis-ul-ulema in 1882; Tuzla’s muftija 
Mehmed Teufik Azabagić (1838-1893) would later be awarded the same 
post for having condemned the emigration of muhadžirs from an Islamic 
perspective, and so on.** Mehmed beg Kapetanović Ljubušak (1839-1902), a 
member of one of the most important landowning families of Herzegovina, 
became the most prolific journalist and writer of his generation, contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a post-Ottoman Muslim public sphere in Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. In 1887 and 1896 respectively, Kapetanović published 
two collections of folk proverbs, “The People’s Wealth” (Narodno blago) and 
“Eastern Wealth” (Istočno blago), which were highly popular for decades af- 
ter their publication. The books, the first to be published by a Bosnian Mus- 
lim in the Serbo-Croatian language using Latin script, aimed to popularize 
the alphabet of the Empire among Muslims.” In 1891, Kapetanović founded 
the influential political journal Bošnjak (Bosniak), which brought together 
several of his contemporaries, Muslim pro-Habsburg intellectuals. Accord- 
ing to the Habsburg agenda, the journal's main objective was the spread of a 
Bosnian, pro-imperial and areligious patriotism, in opposition to the grow- 
ing Croatian and Serbian nationalisms.” 

However, the co-opting policy did not prevent the growth of a fac- 
tion of the Muslim educated elite openly critical of the Empire. As early as 
1885, Muslim landowners from Travnik and Posavina (Northern Bosnia) 


19 Imamović, Pravni položaj, 143. 

20 Imamović, Pravni položaj, 144. 
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brought forward their first complaints to the Habsburg government, ask- 
ing for the enforcement of their property rights over their land, and for the 
autonomous administration of Muslim communal schools and pious foun- 
dations. In 1899, Muslim criticism of the Habsburg administration took a 
new turn. That year, a certain Fata Omanović, a sixteen-year-old girl from 
Mostar, was either abducted or went secretly on her own initiative to Dal- 
matia, allegedly to escape an arranged marriage. Once outside Bosnia, the 
young girl was taken to a monastery and baptized. The incident provoked a 
wave of intense outrage among the Bosnian Muslim elite. They saw in this 
act an attack against the entire Muslim population, and proof that Muslim 
survival in a Christian-led empire was always at risk, despite reassurances 
from the Habsburg administration. In the wake of this event, the majority of 
the province's Muslim elite organized into a veritable opposition movement 
against the Habsburg administration. In 1901, this movement made a stra- 
tegic alliance with another movement, that of the Serbian-Orthodox elite, in 
order to make their opposition to the Habsburg authorities more effective. 
In the face of the constitution of such a hostile Muslim-Serbian coalition, 
Vienna lost no time; it rapidly adopted strict repressive measures against 
the movement in Mostar, and meted out a few punishments as an example 
to the others, culminating with the forced exile of muftija Ali Fehmi Džabić 
(1853-1918), the leader of the movement.” Muslim movements for auton- 
omy had clearly pointed out the extent to which Kallay’s vision of a docile, 
apolitical Bosnian society was far from a reality. 


A HABSBURG CIVILIZING MISSION 


Around the same years in which the Fata Omanović affair drew visibility to 
the Muslim traditional elite's sensitivity about the fate, and choices, of Mus- 
lim women, the European public began to show a growing interest for Bos- 
nia. Since the mid-1870s, when the Eastern Crisis had hit the front pages of 
newspapers, the Balkans had been becoming increasingly familiar to larger 
proportions of the European public. In a few years, thanks to an impressive 
number of travelogues, articles and novels, what had until then been an ob- 


23 Nusret Šehić, Borba za vjersku i vakufsko-mearifsku autonomiju i počeci stvaranja prvih političkih orga- 
nizacija Muslimana u vrijeme austrougarske uprave u Bosni i Hercegovini: naučnoistraživački projekat (Sa- 
rajevo: Institut za istoriju, 1978). 
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scure corner of “Turkey in Europe" became relatively familiar to the atten- 
tive European reader.** Not surprisingly, most of the ink that was spilt dealt 
with the subjects living in the core provinces of the Dual Monarchy, who 
since 1878 had been witnessing the efforts of ‘their’ Empire to rule the prov- 
ince. Of course, the multitude of texts on Bosnia produced and circulated in 
the Habsburg Empire cannot be reduced to a single narrative; nevertheless, 
as has been shown by Clemens Ruthner and Stijn Vervaet, apart from differ- 
ences in political orientations, these texts shared some general ideas. First 
of all, given the importance of Islam in the country’s urban and social land- 
scape, Habsburg subjects tended to consider this space as more “Eastern” 
than other parts of Eastern Europe. The visibility of minarets, mosques and 
people in radically different clothing pushed Habsburg authors to consider 
Bosnia to be as “Oriental” as other parts of the Muslim world in Asia and Af- 
rica. Secondly, that Vienna, as the other European colonial powers were do- 
ing overseas, had been vested with the historical mission of bringing “cul- 
ture” to the Bosnian people. Lastly, that under the tutelage of the Habsburg 
Empire, Bosnia could leave behind, once and for all, four centuries under 
the Ottoman yoke, and return again to the path to progress alongside the 
rest of Europe.” Habsburg subjects, who frequently (and proudly!) referred 
to the newly-conquered province as their own colony, seemed to consider 
the region's shift from Ottoman to Habsburg sovereignty, not only as a po- 
litical, but also as a civilizational change. For instance, while commenting 
on the 1908 annexation, Croatian political leader Stijepan Radić stated that 
“Europe had the right and duty to put Bosnia and Herzegovina in order, so 
as to secure the life and properties of all citizens.“ 

In the Dual Monarchy, the well-established trope of the civilizing mis- 
sion was invariably mobilized when commenting on Bosnian rule, an ar- 
gument that was widely used at that time as a source of legitimation for Eu- 
ropean imperialism all over the world. References to the “Habsburg man’s 


24 For the British case, see Neval Berber, Unveiling Bosnia-Herzegovina in British Travel Literature (1844— 
1912) (Pisa: PLUS-Pisa University Press, 2010), 1-26. 

25 Clemens Ruthner, “Besetzungen: A Post/Colonial Reading of Austrian and German Cultural Narra- 
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26 Citation from Radić's Živo hrvatsko pravo na Bosnu i Hercegovinu (1908), quoted in Hrvoje Matković, Po- 
vijest Hrvatske seljačke stranke (Zagreb: Naklada P.I.P. Pavičić, 1999), 115, emphasis mine. 
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burden” in regard to Bosnia can be found primarily in the memorandums 
and public declarations of the highest-ranking Imperial officials, such as 
Minister Kallay. In a well-known interview with the British Daily Chronicle 
in 1895, Kallay described the adventure of occupying Bosnia, which he had 
embarked upon seventeen years ago: 


Austria is a great Occidental Empire... charged with the mission of carry- 
ing civilization to Oriental peoples. Administration is our only politics:... to 
make the people contented, to ensure justice, to develop agriculture, to ren- 
der communication easy and cheap, to spread education... that is my admin- 


istrative ideal—that is my politics.’ 


In an era when the idea of the nation seemed to be triumphing over the 
imperial idea—Piedmont had unified the majority of the Italian peninsula 
by 1861, and Prussia did the same ten years later with the German states— 
the occupation of Bosnia became a precious opportunity for the Dual Mon- 
archy. A rapid and successful modernization of this “neighboring Orient” 
would prove that Vienna still had its word to say in history, and that the cre- 
ation of nation-states was not the only way to deal with the Ottoman re- 
treat from Southeastern Europe. In other words, the Bosnian example had 
to show that an empire, composed of a family of peoples united under the 
scepter of a benevolent sovereign, could still foster progress and culture." 

At the turn of the century, the Empire attempted to turn Bosnia into an 
example through which it could showcase its credibility and effectiveness, 
before both a domestic and international audience. Events like the Budapest 
Millennium Exhibition in 1896, and especially the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris in 1900, were an opportunity to broadcast globally the success of the 
Habsburg civilizing mission in Bosnia. For the latter exhibition, the Empire 
arranged for the construction of a separate pavilion for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina along the banks of the Seine, between the Austrian and Hungarian 
pavilions. Visitors entering the site—a bazar-like structure integrating sev- 
eral elements of Ottoman architecture—could contemplate a massive frieze 
painted by the world-famous Art Nouveau painter Alphonse Mucha, with at 


27 The article, which dates back to October 3, 1895, is quoted by Donia, Islam under the Double Eagle, 14. 
28 Robin Okey, Taming Balkan Nationalism: The Habsburg “Civilizing Mission” in Bosnia 1878-1914 (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 15-25. 
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Figure 4: Alphonse Mucha, The Allegory of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1900, 


tempera on canvas, Museum of Decorative Arts, Prague. 


its center an allegory of Bosnia and Herzegovina. As eloquently highlighted 
by Edin Hajdarpasić, “Mucha's centerpiece was a grand Art Nouveau ren- 
dering of the Habsburg imperial fairy tale, depicting a Bosnian Sleeping 
Beauty roused from centuries of sleep by wise imperial governance":* (see 
figure 4). 

Imperial administrators were of course not alone in advancing this kind 
of civilizational rhetoric. Journalists, travelers, ethnographers and politi- 
cians who visited the newly-annexed province (sometimes bringing a cam- 
era with them) also enthusiastically joined in, in praise of the occupation of 
Bosnia. As highlighted by Clemens Ruthner, Bosnia was clearly perceived as 
“a periphery in need of a new center, as the old center [Istanbul] had proven 
incapable of living up to its ‘obligations.’”*° The pamphlet “Bosnia, Its Pres- 
ent and Near Future,” published in Leipzig in 1886—and which, as we shall 
see, greatly angered Bosnian Muslim notables—is a good example of this 
narrative. The author, who remained anonymous, appeared to characterize 
the occupation of Bosnia as a radically new phenomenon, entirely different 
from the numerous territorial conquests made throughout the long history 
of the Habsburg Empire. The Bosnian occupation was of interest for very 
specific reasons: 


29 Edin Hajdarpasic, Whose Bosnia? Nationalism and Political Imagination in the Balkans, 1840-1914 (Itha- 
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For the first time, we can examine an example of a “European power" tak- 
ing on the reorganization [Reorganisierung] of an “Asian" country, of how it 
worked over 1.3 million coarse minds that had “never been graced with cul- 
ture,” [Kultur] all to create a European political entity, to form a civilized 


people [Kulturvolk].** 


The role of reorganizing, improving and civilizing the life of the prov- 
ince was clearly assigned to the imperial authorities; only the enlightened 
Habsburg administration was considered to be capable of guaranteeing the 
province “a lasting future firmly rooted in the European spirit [Im europa- 
ischem Geiste], without return or regression.” 

The Habsburg civilizing discourse rapidly found new and different forms 
in which it could be framed and circulated. In 1893, the Opera of Vienna 
presented a ballet entitled “A Wedding in Bosnia.” The ballet was about a 
group of Viennese tourists traveling in Bosnia, and their fortuitous arrival 
in a village where peasants were celebrating a wedding. A key moment in 
the show—which, according to the press of that time, the Court and the 
Emperor himself found highly amusing—was a scene in which a Viennese 
woman successfully taught Bosnian peasants how to dance the waltz.? In 
1896, the German writer Heinrich Renner, drawing on rhetoric consoli- 
dated within the societies of the European colonial powers, did not hesi- 
tate to describe Bosnia and Herzegovina as a slumbering Oriental prin- 
cess, waiting to be roused by a kiss from her prince—the Habsburg Empire.** 

We have established that, according to recent scholarship, Bosnia was 
generally considered by Habsburg subjects to belong to the Orient. But at 
the end of the day, what kind of Orient did they expect to find in this land? 
Some authors, at times, tended to lump Bosnia with regions like Anatolia 
and the Middle East. This attitude was not of course totally incomprehen- 
sible: once the Habsburg visitor crossed the border and entered in Bosnia, 
he or she was immediately confronted with an abundance of architectural 
markers usually associated with the Oriental city, such as minarets, bazars 


and hammams. In other words, Habsburg travelers were immersed in a 
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landscape radically different from the one they had left in the core provinces 
of the Empire. Passing through the countryside and towns, this same visi- 
tor also had the opportunity to witness a kaleidoscope of people dressed in 
different and (at least to their eyes) exotic ways. Given these circumstances, 
it is not astonishing that writers and artists, in describing their Bosnian ex- 
perience, mobilized the same tropes that Westerners developed to narrate 
the (mostly colonized at that time) Muslim world—i.e., an Orientalist dis- 
course, to put it in Edward Said's terms. 

However, Bosnia was not an Orient like the others. Its location on the Eu- 
ropean continent, the fact that it lay just beyond the Habsburg border, and 
not in some removed territory overseas, meant that the Habsburgs’ percep- 
tion of this region was slightly different. The fact that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the local population was light-skinned and spoke a Slavic language, 
more precisely the same Slavic language to that spoken by Habsburg citizens 
on the other side of the border, made it difficult for Habsburg subjects to attri- 
bute the same degree of “otherness” to Bosnia as, for example, France could 
for the Maghreb, or England could for India. Thanks to its liminality, Bosnia 
occupies thus in the Habsburg (and more general, Western) imagination an 
inherently “ambiguous location,” to use an expression that Larry Wolff used 
to describe the Western perception of Eastern Europe. Not an entirely foreign 
element, and yet radically different from any other region of the Habsburg 
Empire, Bosnia shifts in and out of Europe, and in and out of the Orient, be- 
coming an Other within Europe, as Maria Todorova wrote of the Balkans.*° 


FORGING HABSBURG MUSLIM GIRLS 


During the same years in which Habsburg subjects were fostering fantasies 
of their own proximate Orient and their alleged right to civilize it, asegment 
of the Bosnian population was gradually beginning to witness the effects 


35 Larry Wolff, Inventing Eastern Europe: The Map of Civilization on the Mind of the Enlightenment (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1994), 9. 

36 For more on the specific nature of the Western discourse on the Balkans, beyond the previously quoted 
work by Larry Wolff, see Maria Todorova, Imagining the Balkans (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1997); Milica Bakić-Hayden, “Nesting Orientalisms: The Case of Former Yugoslavia,” Slavic 
Review 54, no. 4 (1995): 917-31. For a review of the meaning and uses of concepts such as Orientalism 
and Balkanism, see Katherine E. Fleming, “Orientalism, the Balkans, and Balkan Historiography,” The 
American Historical Review 105, no. 4 (2000): 1218-33. 
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of the Habsburg policies, especially in the domain of education.*” Imme- 
diately after its establishment, the Provincial Government began to set up 
new Habsburg schools with the goal of preparing a reserve of local educated 
candidates that could then be employed as civil and religious officials and 
teachers. As noted by Robin Okey, the Habsburg administration vested the 
schools with an almost “talismanic power"; in just a few generations, it was 
believed, the new schools would be capable of fostering economic growth, 
defusing tensions between the various classes and religious groups, while 
appeasing growing nationalist sentiment with imperial patriotism.** The ad- 
ministrators, particularly Kallay, believed that the state school institution 
would quickly replace the various Christian Orthodox, Catholic, Muslim, 
and Jewish community schools in existence in Bosnia since Ottoman times. 
To discourage the development of distinct religious and national identities 
among the pupils, Orthodox, Muslim, Catholic, and Jewish students, as well 
as the children of imperial officials serving in the province, were meant to at- 
tend classes together.:? 

The school system that the Habsburg authorities set about creating pro- 
vided for the education ofboth boys and girls, consistent with the schooling 
in other Habsburg provinces in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Education for the two sexes consisted of two separate, asymmetrical courses 
of study. After five years in a state elementary school—and when their fami- 
lies’ economic situation allowed it—boys could choose from a wide range of 
technical and commercial schools. These schools aimed to prepare students 
for careers as lower-level administrators or artisans, or for continuing on to 
secondary school, in particular to the gymnasiums (gimnazija). Founded in 
the province’s main cities—Sarajevo in 1879, Mostar in 1893, Banja Luka in 
1899, and so forth, for a total of eleven establishments before the First World 
War*"—these schools opened the door to the Habsburg and European uni- 
versities for Bosnian students. The course of study open to girls, however, 


37 This paragraph is mostly based on my reflections developed in a previous article of mine, Fabio Gio- 
mi, “Forging Habsburg Muslim girls: gender, education and empire in Bosnia and Herzegovina (1878- 
1918),” History of Education 44, no. 3 (2015): 274-92. 

38 Okey, Taming Balkan Nationalism, 60-1. 

39 Mitar Papić, Školstvo u Bosni i Hercegovini za vrijeme Austrougarske okupacije 1878-1918 (Sarajevo: Vese- 
lin Masleša, 1972), 27. 

40 Papić, Školstvo u Bosni, 116. 
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Figure 5: Muslim woman wearing a feredža in Mostar, 1904. 


Source: ZM, Franjo Topić's photography collection, 499. 


was radically different; after five years of elementary school, female students 
could continue their education by attending a five-year secondary school 
for girls (viša djevojačka škola).*' In 1911, the educational possibilities for 
schoolgirls were further expanded by the establishment of five-year female 
teacher-training schools (ženska preparandija).** The project of civilizing 
Bosnia through schooling was thus eminently gendered. The photo series 
taken by Croatian photographer Franjo Topić, taken at the turn of the cen- 
tury, portraying a series of Bosnian women, shows better than many words 
the ambition of this pedagogical project: to transform Bosnian Ottoman 
women into Habsburg middle-class girls (See figures 5, 6, 7 and 8). 


41 Girls were only permitted to enroll in secondary education like gymnasiums in special cases, and only 
for independent study (vanredne učenice); they were admitted to the final exams but could not physical- 
ly attend lessons. However, this concerned no more than a dozen female students throughout the forty 
years of Austro-Hungarian rule. Đorđe Pejanović, Srednje i stručne škole u Bosni i Hercegovini od početka 
do 1941 godine (Sarajevo: Svjetlost, 1953), 221. 

42 Alongside these schools, a few private institutions had already previously been founded in the province, 
established by Catholics and Protestants. On this subject see Papić, Školstvo u Bosni (1878-1918), 117. On 
Habsburg education in the second half of the nineteenth century, see Gary B. Cohen, Education and Mid- 
dle-Class Society in Imperial Austria, 1848-1918 (West Lafayette: Purdue University Press, 1996). 
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Figure 6: Bosnian Muslim women, undated. 


Source: ZM, Franjo Topić's photography collection, 1034. 


Nevertheless, in its civilizing mission, the Habsburg Empire was forced 
to confront a very different reality. Firstly, tax revenues from the province 
were far lower than expected, meaning that the Provincial Government was 
only able to introduce the new school system very gradually. Thus, the new 
system would only go so far as to coexist alongside the existing community 
schools, without ever managing to fully replace them. Secondly, the Bos- 
nian people proved to be far more reticent than anticipated, with regard to 
the new state school system, and therefore to the administration's plans. 
The Muslims were the most hostile, remaining mistrustful of the Habsburg 
schools even after decades of occupation. According to the many reports 
sent by teachers to the Provincial Government, the reason for such hostility 
lay in the interfaith character of the state schools. Still traumatized by the 
loss of their status as first-class citizens in 1878, Muslims generally saw these 
state-led interreligious schools as places whose hidden agenda was to con- 
vert Muslim children to Christianity. 

The opposition that Muslim families put up against sending their chil- 
dren to state schools was markedly gendered. Though the idea of submit- 
ting boys to a state education was met with distrust by Muslim families, by 
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Figure 7: Interior of the girls’ school in Sarajevo, with students dressed in traditional 
clothes, 1906. 
Source: ZM, Franjo Topić's photography collection, 202. 


Figure 8: Sarajevo Girls' School, turn of the century. 


Source: ZM, Franjo Topić's photography collection, 2603. 
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the end of the century several thousands were already sitting at state school 
desks. The same, however, cannot be said for Muslim girls. Despite resort- 
ing to schemes, persuasion and pressure to convince prominent Muslims 
to send their children to school, the Habsburg administration did not suc- 
ceed in attracting Muslim girls to state schools. In 1900 the results were 
disappointing. 


RELIGION 


Muslim 


Orthodox 


Catholic 


Jewish 


Other 


Total 


Table 1: Number of male and female pupils in state schools (school year 1899/1900). 


Source: Vojislav Bogićević, Pismenost u Bosni i Hercegovini (Sarajevo: Veselin Masleša 1975), 284. 


The Provincial Government set about fostering the education of Mus- 
lim girls in two ways. First of all, using its control over the Vakuf Commis- 
sion, the institution in charge of the administration of pious endowments, 
it strove to reform the Muslim community schools as much as possible. In 
1892, male and female reformed primary schools (mekteb-i-ibtidai), were 
established. Though the administration's attempts to introduce non-reli- 
gious subjects met with resistance from the ulema, they did manage to in- 
troduce Bosnian lessons (in the documents of the time, referred to as the 
zemaljski jezik, “regional language"), both in the Latin and Cyrillic alpha- 
bets, and Arabic lessons according to the “new methodology,” (usuli-džedid) 
which departed from the purely mnemonic method previously used. Unlike 
the traditional mekteb, which however remained the most common Muslim 
community schools in the region, the reformed ones required teachers to 
have completed their training in the Muslim Teachers' School of Sarajevo 
(dar-al-muallimin). In the forty years of Habsburg rule over the province, 
several thousand Muslim girls were able to attend these female reformed 
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schools and gain familiarity with the Serbo-Croatian writing system, among 
other subjects.+ 

However, the Provincial Government did not stop there. In the early 
1890s, two distinct mektebs for girls were founded in Muslim residential 
districts in Sarajevo: one in Džinić Alley in 1891, and another on Bakarević 
Street in 1894. A noteworthy contribution to the establishment of these 
schools came from hadži Hasan efendi Spaho (1841-1915), a teacher and 
judge who had been trained in Istanbul in the 1860s, a period in which Ot- 
toman reformism (Tanzimat) was as its apex. After completing his stud- 
ies, Spaho held several posts in the Ottoman administration, including as 
a judge in Sofia, Damascus and Cairo, and as teacher in ruždijas (reformed 
Ottoman elementary school) in Jajce and in the Belgrade region. After 
1878, Spaho managed to reinvest his Ottoman cultural capital in the new 
political setting: recruited into public education by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, he initially worked as a middle-school teacher of Arabic in Sarajevo, 
subsequently becoming director of the School for Sharia Judges (Šerijatska 
sudačka škola) from 1905 to 1912. According to Spaho, who led the joint 
administration of the institutes between 1892 and 1894, the reformed mek- 
tebs for girls had “two hearts: Islamic sciences and handiwork”** (see table 
2). It is difficult to say whether Spaho had a specific model in mind for the 
organization of these two schools. Given his training in, and knowledge 
of, the Ottoman educational system, it seems reasonable to assume that 
he was inspired by the steps that the Ottoman government had been tak- 
ing since the 1860s, when it founded the first weaving school open to girls 
in Uscuk in 1865.45 


43 Vojislav Bogićević, Istorija razvitka osnovnih škola u Bosni i Hercegovini u doba turske i austrougarske up- 
rave: 1463-1918 (Sarajevo: Zavod za izdavanje udžbenika BiH, 1965), 227-229. In 1876, in the vilayet of 
Bosnia, there were nearly a thousand mektebs, where 28,445 boys and 12,334 girls attended school. In 
1879, in the entire province there were approximately 500 mekteb, providing schooling for 16,000 boys 
and just under 8,000 girls in separate buildings. If the number of these establishments grew, exceeding a 
total of 1,000 structures by 1911, they maintained a fairly rudimentary organizational structure, nearly 
always with a single teacher per school, with an average of forty to fifty children of assorted ages assigned 
to each teacher. On this topic, see: Hajrudin Ćurić, Muslimansko školstvo u Bosni i Hercegovini do 1918. go- 
dine (Sarajevo: Veselin Masleša, 1983), 205—6. 

44 Ibrahim Kemura, “Počeci modernog školovanja muslimanki (prve ženske muslimanske škole u Sa- 
rajevu,” Glasnik Vrhovnog islamskog starješinstva u Federativnoj Narodnoj Republici Jugoslaviji, no. 1-2 
(1974): 22-34. 

45 Husnija Kamberović, Mehmed Spaho: 1883-1939: politička biografija (Sarajevo: Vijeće Kongresa bošnjač- 
kih intelektualaca, 2009), 13. On female education in the late Ottoman Empire, see Yiicel Gelisli, “Edu- 
cation of Women from the Ottoman Empire to Modern Turkey," SEER - South-East Europe Review for La- 
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HOURS PER WEEK 
Year II Year III 
Local language 6 6 


SUBJECT 


Muzaćera (Co-Repetition) - 


Akajd (Doctrine) 4 
Ahlak (Morals) 3 
Tedžvid (Recitation of the Qur’an) 


Tedbiri menzil (Home Economics) 


Weaving 


Sewing 


Ancient Embroidery 


Modern Embroidery 


Basic Embroidery 


Patternmaking 


Drawing 


Table 2: The Dzini¢ Alley mekteb curriculum 
Source: Kemura, “Poceci modernog skolovanja,” 29. 


Interest for the two schools rapidly grew; by 1900, each mekteb had en- 
rolled just under three hundred female students.*“ Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, several years later the Provincial Government decided to go a step fur- 
ther and found an elementary school exclusively for Muslim girls in Sarajevo, 
thus making an exception to the principle that the schools should be open to 
all religions. It was Olga Hörmann, the wife of the director of the Provincial 
Museum of Sarajevo Kosta Hörmann (1850-1921), who was assigned the 
task of exploring this avenue, at her own discretion. As a respected woman, 


bour and Social Affairs 7, no. 4 (2004): 121-35. For information on the transformation of the Ottoman 
Empire's educational system during the second half of the nineteenth century, see Selcuk Aksin Somel, 
The Modernization of Public Education in the Ottoman Empire, 1839-1908: Islamization, Autocracy, and Dis- 
cipline (Leiden, Boston and Köln: Brill, 2001) and Benjamin C. Fortna, Imperial Classroom: Islam, the 
State, and Education in the Late Ottoman Empire (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

46 A total of 149 female pupils attended the mekteb in Džinić Alley (66 in first grade, 36 in second grade, 
27 in third grade and 20 in fourth grade), while at the Bakarević street school there were 143 girls (64 in 
first grade, 24 in second grade, 29 in third grade, 26 in fourth grade). “Ženske ruždije," Bošnjak, July 19 
(1900): 3. 
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Hörmann was indeed in a position to reach out to Muslim families, in par- 
ticular to its female members, and to make a case to them in favor of fe- 
male education.” In 1894, the Provincial Government was able to set up the 
first course devoted to Muslim girls that subsequently became a four-year 
elementary school for Muslim girls in Sarajevo in 1897. In 1901, when the 
first generation of female students was completing elementary school, the 
authorities created a three-year (and four-year after 1913) advanced course 
for girls who wanted to continue their education at a secondary level. Be- 
cause no Muslim girls had enrolled in the interreligious teacher-training 
schools, the school opened a separate three-year course to train Muslim fe- 
male teachers in 1913. Following its inception, approximately 30 to 40 girls 
every year entered the Sarajevo's Muslim Girls’ School. Despite the signifi- 
cant dropout rate, before the end of the First World War almost one hundred 
Muslim girls had completed their primary education, and a few dozen Mus- 
lim girls had completed their secondary education. In order to maximize the 
effects of the Habsburg pedagogy on the education of Muslim women, the 
Provincial Government succeeded in employing as teachers the girls who 
completed the advanced course, in mekteb-i-ibtidais throughout the prov- 
ince. During the Great War, the first female students to graduate from the 
teacher training course obtained certification as primary school teachers; as 
the Bosnian newspapers enthusiastically remarked, they were “the first fe- 
male Muslim teachers” (prve muslimanke-uciteljice)** a status that gave them 
access to professional life as state employees. The following year, ten more 
female students obtained certification.” 

Thanks to the school registers, which scrupulously recorded the names 
and professions of the girls’ parents, it is possible to have some idea of the 
socio-economic background of the girls enrolled. Unsurprisingly, some 
of these students were the daughters of a number of the province’s Mus- 
lim landowning families, especially those that had chosen to cooperate 
with the Habsburg government after 1878. These wealthy families chose 
to abandon the traditional Ottoman practice of providing only a domestic 


47 ABiH, ZV, 52/211/2, Olga Hörmann to ZV (1894). 

48 ‘Prve muslimanke — učiteljice", Sarajevski List, April 14 (1915): 3. 

49 Papić, Školstvo u Bosni (1878-1918), 248; Ćurić, Muslimansko školstvo, 112; Mina Kujović, “Muslimans- 
ka osnovna i viša djevojačka škola sa produženim tečajem (1894-1925), Novi Muallim 11, no. 41 (2010): 
72-9. 
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education for their daughters, dispensed by private teachers. Almost one 
third of female students also came from white-collar families, whose fa- 
thers were usually officers in the new administration (e.g. Provincial Gov- 
ernment, or mail and railroad officials) or in a religious institution (officials 
of the Ulema-medžlis and of the Vakuf Commission, teachers of Islamic 
schools or sharia judges). Even the daughter of the Reis-ul-ulema Azabagić 
was enrolled at the school for one year.‘ For these families, sending their 
daughters to the school was partly done in compliance with the adminis- 
tration’s desires, which wanted to use their social prestige in order to en- 
courage Muslim families to send their daughters to school. Insofar as it was 
a clear performance of modernity, female schooling was also seen to be a 
way for Muslims to become more integrated, at least to a certain degree, 
within a post-Ottoman, Habsburg society.“ 

Finally, more than half the female students came from small craft and 
trade families; in particular butchers, tailors and coffee shop and restaurant 
owners. Though there is little information about this group, it seems proba- 
ble that the families that had formal or informal contacts with Habsburg of- 
ficials were more likely to send their daughters to these schools. The well- 
known Hadžikarić family of tailors, for example, among the first in Sarajevo 
to tailor clothes in a European style and work for the Habsburg authorities 
to produce uniforms for the School for Sharia Judges , sent all of their daugh- 
ters to Sarajevo's Muslim Girls’ School.‘ 

After 1878, being favorably disposed toward female schooling was also of 
economic relevance; having been rapidly integrated into the Austro-Hun- 
garian Customs Union, Bosnia’s local market was flooded with merchandise 
from other regions of the Empire, thus making affairs difficult for Bosnian 
craftsmen and shop-owners. As a result, an education for girls that included 
modern needlework and embroidery techniques helped to improve the fam- 
ily income and enhance a girl’s prospects for marriage. In a 1903 report to 
the Provincial Government, the director of the school lamented that, when 
meeting with the teaching staff, the girls’ relatives only ever expressed 


so Zurmuta was enrolled at the Muslim Girls’ School in 1903/1904. See HAS, 34, MZOS, School register 
1903-1904. 

51 HAS, 34, MŽOŠ, School registers. 

52 Fata Košarić, “Moje školovanje," Preporod, September 15, (1976): 16-7. Courtesy of Ajša Zahirović. 
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concern over their daughters’ aptitude for handiwork: “they do not ask 
about any of the other subjects.” 

One aspect that emerges from the school registers is that for a signifi- 
cant number of female students (varying each year from one third to one 
half of students) a woman claimed to be their legal guardian, usually their 
mother or grandmother. Sometimes the names of these women are accom- 
panied in the registers by their profession and/or their social status (e.g., 
landowner and seamstress), and they are frequently listed as widows. The 
high number of households headed by a woman in the registers indicates 
that openness to female education may have been gendered—women were 
more inclined to send their daughters and nieces to school than fathers or 
other male relatives. The tendency for widows to send their daughters to 
school already struck some observers at the time. In 1919, the Muslim social 
reformer Hasan Rebac wrote: “It is interesting to note that the girls [attend- 
ing school] are largely without fathers or male relatives, and that schooling 
has been undertaken thanks to the determination of the mothers, who had 
to struggle against all kinds of prejudice.” $+ 

Whether enrolled at a primary or advanced level, the schoolgirls sitting 
at the desks of Sarajevo’s Muslim Girls’ School were exposed to an educa- 
tion that was fundamentally new for a typical Bosnian Muslim girl. If we 
compare the school cursus with what was on offer in the traditional mek- 
tebs for girls, the difference is striking. Islamic studies was not the sole sub- 
ject taught at the state school, although it remained one of the school’s most 
important subjects at every level (six weekly hours in the advanced course, 
three in the teacher's course). The emphasis on Islamic education indi- 
cates that the aim of the school was neither to eradicate Islam nor to con- 
vert Muslim girls to Christianity. This respect for the religious pluralism of 
Bosnia was doubtless partly in line with a tradition of religious tolerance in 
the Habsburg Empire dating back to the late eighteenth century. However, 
this approach also responded to the specific needs of the Empire's strategy 
for control in Bosnia. In order to prevent any change in the ethnic balance 
of the local population, and in particular any integration into the ranks of 


53 ABiH, ZV, 57/49/4, Štefanija Franković to ZV (1903). 
54 Hasan Rebac, “Naša muslimanka," Ženski Pokret, no. 8 (1920): 15. 
55 Ćurić, Muslimansko školstvo, 34-80. 
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the potentially hostile Orthodox-Serbian community, Vienna did its best to 
preserve the Muslim population as the second largest religious group in the 
region, forbidding de facto conversion and discouraging emigration to the 
Ottoman Empire. The schools’ central task was therefore to civilize with- 
out converting. The importance assigned to religion in the curriculum was 
also evident in the spatial administration of the school building. Despite the 
fact that Sarajevo’s Muslim Girls’ School always suffered from a shortage 
of space, a classroom was regularly reserved solely for religious classes and 
daily prayer.“ 

Given the linguistic and geographical continuity between Bosnia and 
Croatia-Slavonia, the Provincial Government in Sarajevo used the latter 
province’s school programs as the main model for Bosnia’s educational sys- 
tem. According to Habsburg educators, who since 1894 had been dissem- 
inating their ideas throughout Bosnia in the Skolski Vjesnik (School jour- 
nal, a pedagogical journal for teachers directly financed by the Provincial 
Government), the main goal of female schooling was to forge “proper moth- 
ers’; childbirth and childrearing were assumed to be a woman’s primary 
and most important contributions to society. In the eyes of the authorities, 
mothers played a crucial role in the Habsburg civilizing mission in Bos- 
nia: the schooling of future generations of Bosnian children could only be 
successful if preceded and accompanied by the tireless work of adequately 
trained mothers. The education of young girls who would one day be moth- 
ers was thus an important tool in the effort to transform Bosnia’s semi-Ori- 
ental society from within the private space. 

As religion was no longer considered to be sufficient for a rounded ed- 
ucation for young girls, new subjects entered the school curriculum. The 
subject that became of major importance in the female curriculum, espe- 
cially in secondary schools, was female handiwork (Zenski rucni rad) This 
novelty had been imported from the Croatia-Slavonian schools, where 
since 1883 it had been the most important subject in female education. As 
Davorin Trstenjak put it in his book Dobra kućanica (The Good Housewife), 
a best-seller which went through five editions between 1880 and 1906, and 
was even adopted by the Provincial Government in Sarajevo as the official 


56 ABiH, ZV, 57/49/4, Štefanija Franković to ZV (1903). 
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textbook for schoolgirls, teaching female handiwork had two goals: to pro- 
vide lower middle-class girls with a means to contribute to the family’s in- 
come, and to discipline girls and help them develop (supposedly) female 
virtues such as diligence, orderliness, devotion and kindness. As has been 
shown for the Croatian context, enforcing the link between appropriate 
femininity and handiwork had a direct impact in limiting female agency in 
terms of space and time; practices such as sewing, embroidery and weav- 
ing were supposed to be done in the home for several hours a day, thus bind- 
ing women to the domestic space. In this way, both the bourgeois European 
and Muslim ideologies of separate spheres were enforced at the same time." 

Interesting differences can be also noted when we compare the pro- 
gram of Sarajevo's Muslim Girls’ School with those of the ordinary inter- 
religious female schools in Bosnia. Despite the Provincial Government's 
express desire to provide Muslim girls with the same education as that 
which non-Muslim girls received in the province's interreligious schools, 
differences remained. While in the female interreligious schools the teach- 
ing of foreign languages— German or French—and civic education were 
compulsory, these subjects were optional at the Sarajevo Muslim Girls’ 
School.‘ Unfortunately the archives do not mention an explicit motive 
for this choice, either on the part of the Provincial Government, or on the 
part of the school’s director. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that subjects 
that for the schoolgirls could have enabled autonomous interactions with 
foreign people or ideas, and with the public authorities, were not consid- 
ered worth teaching. According to the school’s curriculum, any interac- 
tions for women that transcended domestic, family and community bound- 
aries were expected to be mediated by men (see table 3). 

Despite having sidestepped the threat of subjecting their daughters to 
ordinary interfaith schooling, these schools remained a source of anxi- 
ety for the Muslim population. According to the teachers’ reports to the 
Provincial Government, one cause for concern was that the school did 
not exclusively teach religious subjects. The ulema, especially the teach- 
ers at the Islamic schools, seemed to have been the most hostile toward 


57 Dinko Župan, “Dobre kućanice. Obrazovanje djevojaka u Slavoniji tijekom druge polovice 19. stoljeća," 
Scrinia Slavonica 9, no. 1 (2009): 232-56; Dinko Župan, “Uzor djevojke’: obrazovanje žena u Banskoj 
Hrvatskoj tijekom druge polovine 19 st.,” Časopis za suvremenu povijest 33,no. 2 (2001): 435-52. 

58 Ćurić, Muslimansko školstvo, 249. 
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HOURS PER WEEK 
VAT Year I Year II Year III KOSU 
Religious Science 6 6 6 6 
Local Language 4 3 3 3 
Geography 2 2 1 1 
History 1 2 2 2 
Natural Science 2 2 - - 
Life Science - 1 2 2 
Counting 2 2 2 2 
Geometry 1 1 1 1 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 
Calligraphy 1 1 - - 
Domestic Sciences - - 1 1 
Handiwork and Patternmaking 9 8 9 5 
Hygiene - š 1 1 
Pedagogy - - - 4 


Table 3: Curriculum of the Sarajevo Muslim Girls’ School, 1913 


Source: Ćurić, Muslimansko školstvo, 249. 


female education. As observed by the teacher Marija Kulijer in 1903, fam- 
ilies often refused to send their daughters to school “because [they] fear 
the muallim,” the Muslim religious teacher. In one of the very rare au- 
tobiographical accounts of this schooling, written several decades after 
she had graduated, one of the first students of Sarajevo’s Muslim Girls’ 
School, Fata Košarić (nće Hadžikarić) recalls the difficulties connected 
to her schooling. According to Košarić, who following this education be- 
came a teacher herself: 


parents who sent their children to German schools [svapske škole|, as the 
Habsburg state schools were generally called, were hated by the ignorant 
and angry people... When Avdaga [Hadžikarić, her father] enrolled his first 
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daughter Sejda in Mrs H&rmann's school, people in the market [čaršija] 
started to attack him openly, and for two weeks he couldn't leave the house; 


anyway, he never withdrew his daughters from school.“ 


Opposition to female schooling was not only to be found in the city mar- 


ket. Hostility was also prevalent in the residential districts (mahala), situ- 


ated around the market and extending into the hills of Sarajevo. As Košarić 
recalls from her childhood: 


I studied mostly at night, in the light of the oillamp, in order not to feed the 
mischievousness and hatred of the neighborhood [komšiluk], as they often 
insulted us from their windows as we walked to school. Of course, some 
women in the neighborhood were glad to visit us with their daughters, and 
they were very pleased that we read to them some folk poem or stories from 
Behar [the largest Muslim literary journal, see next paragraphs]. However, 


there were many ignorant rascals who shouted at us in the street.” 


This attitude was not only one met on the street. In 1911, an attempt 


by the Provincial Government to give the advanced course its own au- 


tonomous Muslim female secondary school was formally opposed by the 


Ulema-medžlis; the collective body that dealt with Islamic affairs in Bos- 


nia argued that: 


the schoolgirls, during their enrolment in this school, will grow up there 
until the age when sharia requires them to veil—and then to avoid mixing 
[miješati] or have contact [dolaziti u dodir] with persons who do not belong 
to their immediate family... Additionally, looking at the curriculum of this 
school, the Ulema-medžlis is aware that these schoolgirls, once they willhave 
completed their training, will gain access to the state schools as teachers, and 
this is strictlyin contradiction with sharia law. Finally, besides the abovemen- 
tioned concerns, the establishment of such a school would provoke a great 


deal of disquiet among Muslims, a point which [the Provincial Government] 


60 Fata Košarić, “Moje školovanje," Preporod, September 15 (1976): 16. Courtesy of Ajša Zahirović. 
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must promptly take into consideration, as already today this disquiet has 


reached a serious level.” 


The Ulema-medžlis' intervention achieved its goal, and the authorities 
gave up the idea of establishing a separate secondary school for Muslim 
girls. The teacher training course met a similar fate; in order to reduce the 
“disquiet among Muslims,” it remained simply a course, rather than become 
an autonomous institution. 

Aside from the state school curriculum, the most contentious aspect of 
female education in these institutions was that the teaching staff consisted 
entirely of non-Muslims. Because the Bosnian population rejected out of 
hand the possibility of using male teachers in girls’ schools, for fear of im- 
propriety, the Provincial Government in Sarajevo needed to find female 
teachers. But in the late nineteenth century, no Muslim women possessed 
the teaching qualifications required by the state. As a result, the teaching 
staff in Muslim schools consisted of non-Muslims who had been educated 
in the teacher-training schools of Bosnia or other Serbo-Croatian-speak- 
ing regions of the Habsburg Empire. Until the end of the First World War, 
the schools’ teachers came mainly from Croatia-Slavonia. While most were 
Catholic Croats, there was a small minority of Orthodox Serbs. Despite 
the presence of two teachers of religion—old and thus supposedly sexually 
inactive, in order to forestall rumors—the Muslim Girls’ School of Sarajevo 
was still considered to be a cover for converting young Muslim girls. As the 
director Stefanija Frankovié put it to the Provincial Government in 1903: 


people spread rumors about the school, continuously splitting hairs about 
its activities... Many girls are absent because people frighten them by tell- 
ing them “the German women [švabice, the schoolteachers] will make you 


become Christians [ povlašiti|!"$4 


Although the Provincial Government had promulgated a law in Bosnia 
expressly forbidding conversion in order to reassure the Muslim popula- 
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tion, these rumors persisted until the end of the Habsburg period. However, 
these difficulties aside, thanks to the organization of these experimental 
schools at the crossroads between state and Muslim religious institutions, 
a first small cadre of Muslim girls had begun studying and learning to write 
in the Serbo-Croatian language. 


DOMESTICATING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Like the state schools, another institution associated with Habsburg rule in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was the voluntary association. This kind of organi- 
zation began making an appearance in Bosnia mostly after 1878; references 
to an associative milieu before that date are in fact very rare and incom- 
plete. As a great deal of previous research has already suggested, voluntary 
associations were introduced by the thousands of Habsburg officials that 
moved to Bosnia from different regions of the Habsburg Empire. In 1883, 
the Časničko-činovnička kasina (Casino for Civil and Military Officials) was 
established in Sarajevo, followed in 1885 by the Gospojinsko Drustvo (La- 
dies’ Association). Even though the information available on these first so- 
cieties is very limited, it can be confirmed that they greatly contributed, in 
Bosnian cities, and especially in Sarajevo, to the introduction and visibility 
of a new set of social practices. A flyer for an event organized by the Ladies’ 
Association in 1893 in Ilidza, the thermal and leisure resort a few kilome- 
ters from Sarajevo, gives an idea of the activities organized “under the high 
patronage of Vilma Kallay,” the wife of Minister Kallay. The event included 
an opera concert, men and women exchanging flower bouquets, and public 
balls—a set of practices implying gender relations hardly imaginable in the 
Ottoman town.“ From the outset, the Bosnian elite of all religions freely 
participated in these associative events—concerts, theater performances, 
balls—organized by military and civil officials. Rapidly, however, volunteer 
activities went beyond the initiative of the Habsburg non-Bosnian adminis- 
trators, and began to be organized by the local population as well. 


65 Avram Pinto mentions the existence of Jewish voluntary associations before 1878 but he does not men- 
tion his sources. See Avram Pinto, Jevreji Sarajeva i Bosne i Hercegovine (Sarajevo: Veselin Masleša, 1987), 
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ugarskom upravom 1878-1918 (Sarajevo: Muzej grada Sarajeva, 1960), 410-1. 
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The Habsburg authorities’ attitude toward the dissemination of an asso- 
ciational culture among Bosnians was rather ambiguous. Of course, asso- 
ciations represented an opportunity for the local urban population to learn 
to foster values such as solidarity, individual commitment, a love for cul- 
ture, and zeal for their fellow citizens—in a word, all of the middle-class 
virtues that the Habsburg civilizing mission wanted to introduce into Bos- 
nia. In order to encourage the development of associational life, the au- 
thorities built in 1897 the sumptuous Društveni dom (Vereinshaus in Ger- 
man), literally the “house of the associations.” Based on plans designed by 
the Czech architect Karel Parik, this imposing building in the neoclassi- 
cal style (today’s National Theater) was built a stone’s-throw away from the 
Miljacka River, as a solution for the endemic absence of adequate spaces 
for associational activities. Organized around a sumptuous auditorium, 
which led into a series of spaces—lounges, corridors, cloakrooms, out- 
door terraces, internal balconies—the Društveni dom replaced the Officer's 
Club as the center of associational life and of middle-class urban sociabili- 
ty.°’ However, at the same time voluntary associations began to worry the 
Habsburg administration; as in other parts of the Empire, the association 
could rapidly become a tool for elaborating and disseminating anti-impe- 
rial ideas, and in particular for fostering nationalist sentiments. Thus in or- 
der to control the spread of these collective institutions, associations were 
only able to be established at the discretional authorization of the Provin- 
cial Government.“ 

The Bosnian urban population began experimenting with volunteer ini- 
tiatives only gradually and, as in most parts of the Habsburg Empire, for the 
greater part along religious and national lines. In 1888 the Orthodox arti- 
sans, teachers and religious figures of Sarajevo established Sloga (Concord), 
in 1894 their Catholic counterparts founded Trebević (after the mountain 
overlooking Sarajevo), and in 1900 the Jews followed suit, establishing La 
Lira (Lyre). While these choir associations can be ascribed to the growing 
urban middle class, a group of teachers and workers who were sympathetic 
toward socialist ideas established in Sarajevo in 1905 the choir association 
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Proleter (Proletarian), which mainly aimed to speak to the growing working 
class of Sarajevo. The establishment of choir associations also rapidly flour- 
ished in other Bosnian towns, again in these cases along religious-national 
lines. In Banja Luka for example, two choir associations—the Orthodox- 
Serbian Jedinstvo (Unity) and the Catholic-Croatian Nada (Hope) —were 
established respectively in 1893 and in 1898.% These associations not only 
limited themselves to their primary goal—that is, familiarizing the Bos- 
nian population with Croatian, Serbian and more broadly European mu- 
sic—but increasingly claimed to have a clear national stance. After several 
years of negotiation with the Provincial Government, in 1898 Trebević suc- 
ceeded in being officially recognized as a “Croat association,” and in 1906 
Sloga managed to earn the title of “Serbian singing society.” As stated by 
Todor Kruševac, these associations “through music propagated and rein- 
forced national awareness, and acted as a breeding ground from which other 
voluntary associations could grow forth.”” In contrast with their fellow cit- 
izens, few Muslims chose music societies as a form of expression. Instead of 
choirs, the urban Muslim population privileged the kiraethana, the Otto- 
man word for “reading room.” This institution was not a novelty; in the mid- 
nineteenth century the Ottoman authorities had already introduced read- 
ing societies in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The fact that this activity was not a 
complete novelty surely helped this form to spread among the Muslim pop- 
ulation, at that time fairly indifferent to the new institutions and practices 
brought by the Habsburgs. The largest Bosnian reading room was probably 
the one in Sarajevo, established in 1888 in the Bendbaša quarter, rapidly fol- 
lowed by others in the main towns of the province—in 1890 in Banja Luka, 
in 1898 in Tuzla, in 1899 in Brcko, and so forth. Reading rooms, of which a 
total of 116 were also established by non-Muslims in 1911, became the first 
places in Bosnia where it was possible to read books and newspapers, local 
or from other regions of the Habsburg Empire. The reading rooms rapidly 
also became a space where Islamic learned men or teachers organized the 
first public lessons on different topics, gave literacy courses, and sometimes 
held parties.” 
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Choir and reading societies were not the only associations that began to 
appear. At the turn of the century, wealthy merchants, landowners and ar- 
tisans set up organizations whose mission was to care for the urban poor. 
Philanthropic associations were mostly established along religious lines; 
the Jews of Sarajevo established La Benevolencija (The Benevolence), the 
Muslims of Banja Luka established the Muslimansko dobrotvorno društvo 
(Muslim Philanthropist Society), and so on. This kind of voluntary associ- 
ation rapidly became at the initiative of a vast array of activities, such as set- 
ting up soup kitchens, organizing clothes collections for the poor, taking 
on the care of orphans, running embroidery courses for urban women, and 
much more. At the same time, the integration of Bosnia into the Habsburg 
imperial system also meant tapping into the association networks already 
flourishing in Central Europe, such as the pan-Slavist gymnastic associa- 
tion Sokol (Falcon), which extended its networks into Bosnia. The spread of 
an associational culture in Bosnia was remarkable; in 1913 there were 123 as- 
sociations in Sarajevo, with 44,377 members. In Tuzla too, the main city in 
Eastern Bosnia, between 1883 and 1913 more than 40 different associations 
had grown up, established along national, religious, and professional lines, 
with narrow or wide-ranging aims.”* 

The spread of voluntary associations was constantly being affected by 
the evolution of political life in Bosnia. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the policy implemented by Benjamin Kallay of not granting recog- 
nition to nationalist associations was clearly a failure, and the Habsburg ad- 
ministration was forced to begin recognizing the existence, not only of reli- 
gious, but also of national groups in Bosnia. Istvan Burián (1852-1922), who 
became Minister of Finance after Kallay’s death in 1903, abandoned the idea 
of a Bosnian areligious patriotism that had met with so little success under 
his predecessor, and openly recognized that local notables needed to be asso- 
ciated, at least to some extent, with the decision-making process.” In 1902, a 
group of Orthodox men with a secondary or higher education, in particular 
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students and teachers, established the Serbian cultural association Prosv- 
jeta (Education), while in 1907 their Catholic counterparts established the 
Croatian cultural association Napredak (Progress). Both associations had as 
their main goal the promotion of schooling for Bosnian children, and thus 
concentrated their efforts principally on collecting money to distribute as 
scholarships. Awakening the national spirit of the Bosnian population, re- 
spectively as Serbs or as Croats, was considered to be a part of their cul- 
tural mission. This new emphasis on education, which had become the fo- 
cal point of both associations, had not gone unnoticed by the Jewish elite. In 
the same years, the Jewish association La Benevolencija also changed its stat- 
utes, adopting the cause of schooling as its main goal.” 

In the new political atmosphere of the early twentieth century, Mus- 
lims created their own associations as well. In 1903, a few months after the 
establishment of the Serbian cultural association, the Muslim cultural as- 
sociation Gajret (Effort, in Ottoman) was set up in Sarajevo. The men at 
the foundations of these cultural associations, and in particular Gajret, de- 
serve special attention. These individuals represented a striking novelty in 
Bosnian Muslim society. Born in the 1860s and 1870s, they had mostly re- 
ceived their education in the Habsburg school system and in central Eu- 
ropean universities, in particular in Vienna, Budapest, Graz, and Zagreb. 
Safvet beg Bašagić (1870-1934) had a leading role in the association; the 
member of a landowning family from Nevesinje, he had obtained a doctor- 
ate in Oriental languages. On his return to Bosnia, Bašagić had become a 
teacher of Arabic at the secondary school in Sarajevo, and one of the city's 
most active cultural entrepreneurs, publishing books, translating, and even 
participating in political activities. Edhem Mulabdić (1862-1934), after 
having attended the teacher's school in Sarajevo, also worked as school in- 
spector and as a professor at the Muslim Teachers’ School of Sarajevo. One 
of the most important writers of his generation, in 1917 he became direc- 
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tor of the Sarajevo’s Muslim Girls’ School.’ Mostly employed by the ad- 
ministration after their state schooling, these men were always proponents 
of the Habsburg Empire’s role in Bosnia, describing it as a great occasion 
for a Muslim “cultural rebirth.” This pro-Habsburg stance set them in stark 
contrast against the vast majority of Muslim notables grouped around the 
Movement for Autonomy.“ 

Like its Jewish and Orthodox counterparts, the Muslim cultural associ- 
ation Gajret rapidly spread across Bosnia. On the eve of the Fist World War, 
Gajret already had a dozen local branches to its name in the principal towns 
of the province.” As for the activists of Napredak and Prosvjeta, the pur- 
pose of these associations was to improve the extremely low literacy rates 
in the province by favoring education through a variety of means—grant- 
ing scholarships, organizing public lessons and literacy courses, setting up 
reading rooms and founding newspapers. In order to foster education in the 
Muslim population, Gajret not only dedicated itself to distributing schol- 
arships to students, but also rapidly established a set of cultural institu- 
tions. In 1905 the association founded the Islamic Printing House, linked 
to the kiraethana of Sarajevo.” The printing house was rapidly followed by 
a gentleman’s club (Muslimanski klub), a male sporting association (El-Ka- 
mer), and a journal of the same name. Schooling, sociability and sports were 
all part of the same pedagogical design.” Cultural associations even rap- 
idly assumed the same structure; a central branch (glavni odbor) with its 
headquarters in Sarajevo, and with local branches (mjesni odbor) through- 
out the province. Gajret differed from the other cultural associations op- 
erating in Bosnia on one particular point, its ill-defined national leanings. 
Gajret's founders Bašagić and Mulabdić were themselves disposed toward 
Croatian nationalism, that is they defined themselves as “Croats of Mus- 
lim faith." However, the influence of Croatian nationalism on Gajret's early 
discourse and activities seems to have been very weak. In 1909, the afore- 
mentioned Movement for Autonomy, by that time already transformed into 
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a political party took control of Gajret, marginalizing the pro-Habsburg 
educated elite within the association. Osman Đikić (1879-1912) was ap- 
pointed as its new secretary, a poet and journalist from Mostar educated in 
Istanbul and Vienna.*° Influenced by the growing anti-Habsburg sentiment 
in Bosnia at the beginning of the twentieth century, Đikić defined himself 
asa “Serb of Muslim faith.” From this moment on Gajret adopted a growing 
pro-Serbian discourse. 


EARLY STRATEGIES OF FEMALE ENGAGEMENT 


The volunteering experience followed, in Bosnia as elsewhere, different pat- 
terns according to gender. Often neglected by the historiography, women 
played an important role in the burgeoning local associational culture at 
the turn of the century. Their engagement took different institutional and 
practical forms, according to their profession, confessional affiliation and 
national belonging. One way in which Bosnian women engaged in associa- 
tional life was by establishing their own associations. This strategy was fol- 
lowed in particular by Orthodox women who could count on several ex- 
amples from their counterparts in neighboring regions. As a matter of fact, 
since the 1860s and 1870s Serbian women from Habsburg Vojvodina and 
Serbia had been establishing their own philanthropic and cultural associa- 
tions.” In 1901 a group of wealthy and educated Serbian women from Banja 
Luka established the Dobrotvorna Zadruga Srpkinja (Serbian women's 
charitable society), probably the first female association ever established in 
the province. The main task of this association was of course caring for the 
poor, but also reinforcing education and national solidarity between Ser- 
bian women. In 1909 there were already nine existing Serbian female phil- 
anthropic associations in Bosnia, and an official monthly journal, Srpska 
Zena (Serbian Woman, 1911-1912) served to foster links between the dif- 
ferent local chapters. Even if the journal was only published for less than 
two consecutive years, this case is an eloquent demonstration of how the 
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act of establishing an association and of founding a journal were often 
linked to one another.“ 

In any case, separate female associations in Habsburg Bosnia remained 
confined to the Orthodox population and, at the end of the day, very limited 
in number. Catholic and Jewish women preferred to volunteer in the commu- 
nity-based associations that were at that time flourishing in Bosnian towns. 
Female participation followed different patterns. Jewish women in Sarajevo 
regularly participated in the different activities of the aforementioned associ- 
ations (for example, La Benevolencija and La Lira), without establishing spe- 
cific female chapters.*? Conversely, Catholic women engaged in the activities 
of Napredak and, after 1909, they institutionalized their presence through sep- 
arate local female chapters. Nevertheless, the main Croatian cultural associ- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was slow to feminize itself. In 1912, out of a 
total of 34 local chapters, there were only 4 female chapters.** 

These networks of voluntary associations, with their rich array of gath- 
erings, balls, picnics, amateur choral and musical performances, became 
the environment in which a small but vital cohort of Bosnian women 
gained visibility in the Bosnian towns. As in other regions of the Habsburg 
and Ottoman Empire, many of the women who invested their spare time 
in volunteering were primary-school teachers. The two groundbreaking 
figures who belonged to this teacher-activist corps were Adeline Paulina 
Irby (1831-1911) and Georgina Muir Mackenzie (1833-1874), two British 
travelers, suffragists and writers who established a school for girls in Sa- 
rajevo in 1869, mostly open to Orthodox girls. Following their example, 
other teachers became active in the public space. As becomes clear from 
the numerous journal articles and pamphlets they wrote, their engage- 
ment in philanthropic and cultural associations was perceived as an exten- 
sion of their pedagogical mission at school. Stoja Kašiković (1865-2), for 
example, a Serbian-Orthodox teacher who volunteered in several philan- 
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thropic associations with her husband, was also among the founders of the 
prestigious literary journal Bosanska vila (Bosnian fairy) and, for a cer- 
tain period, even its editor (interestingly, under the male pseudonym Stevo 
Kaluđerović). One could also cite the journalist and writer Jelica Belović- 
Bernadzikowska (1870-1946), who became one of the most active cultural 
entrepreneurs of her time, using her free hours outside of teaching to tire- 
lessly contribute through volunteering and writing, introducing Western 
feminist ideas into Bosnia. In the early twentieth century, Bosnian towns 
were thus witness to an increased visibility of women in the public space, 
circulating between schools, churches, associations and printing-houses.* 

What was the place of Muslim women in such a blossoming associa- 
tional culture? Scholarship dealing with Muslim associations has repeat- 
edly shown that Muslim women remained entirely untouched by the turn- 
of-the-century gathering fever. As a matter of fact, Muslim women either 
did not want to enroll in Muslim voluntary associations, or were prevented 
from doing so, let alone attempting to establish their own ones. It seems that 
the wives of Habsburg officials cautiously tried to involve some Muslim up- 
per-class women in the activities of the aforementioned Ladies’ Club, but 
that this initiative did not meet with any durable success.“ Several hypoth- 
eses might be put forward to explain the absence of Muslim women in vol- 
untary associations. Firstly, Muslim women were entirely absent from the 
teaching corps, where associations usually recruited their most dedicated 
volunteers. Secondly, the rules of sexual and confessional segregation still 
enforced in urban spaces prevented proximity and contact between Mus- 
lim women and men, with the exception of a few family members. Thirdly, it 
seems that voluntary associations, at least in the beginning, were negatively 
perceived among the Muslim population. As stated by a Muslim activist in- 
volved in the foundation of Gajret, when the association was established, ru- 
mors abounded: “the men throughout the market [čaršija] and coffee shops, 
and the women in the quarters [mahale] started to spread the rumor that 
Gajret’s activists [were] gather[ing] money to organize orgies in the base- 
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ment of the Društveni Dom, and that they consumel[ed] prohibited [haram] 
drinks, and that there they [ate] food that [was] even more prohibited.”*’ 
State schools and voluntary associations were thus considered to be alien 
institutions capable of endangering the morality and integrity of the Mus- 
lim population. For all these reasons, Muslim women supposedly chose to 
resort to more discrete methods of supporting Muslim voluntary associa- 
tions, which did not imply their visibility in the public space, through var- 
ious forms of financial support for the associations’ activities. The Otto- 
man Empire, and Muslim societies more in general, abound with examples 
of this kind: insofar as Islamic law granted them control over part of their 
holdings, for centuries wealthy Muslim women had been using their wealth 
to support different kinds of cultural and philanthropic initiatives. 

This support initially took the form of the zekijat, the ritual alms manda- 
tory according to Islam. In 1910, Paša hanuma Čugurević, the wife ofan im- 
portant Tuzla landowner, joined the prestigious ranks of Gajret's benefac- 
tors by donating 200 crowns. This gesture, probably the first of its kind to be 
made by a woman, was enthusiastically welcomed by the association’s jour- 
nal, which publicly hailed hanuma Paša as a champion “of the cultural re- 
birth of our millet [religious community]. That same year, other women 
began to dedicate parts of their zekijat to Gajret, even stirring up the enthu- 
siasm of male activists: “our women [naše Zenskinje], who until now have 
done nothing for our association, nor contributed to its economic consol- 
idation, can do a lot for it and we hope that this news, inšallah, will soon 
spread among our women.”*? 

In addition to the ritual alms, women also participated in associative life 
through the vakuf institution.” According to Islamic law, the vakuf is an in- 


87 Izet Perbev, “Nekoliko epizoda u prilog istoriji Gajreta," Gajret, no. 16 (1928): 253. 

88 “Novi članovi utemeljitelji," Gajret, no. 1 (1910): 13 

89 “Zekijat Gajretu,” Gajret, no. 10 (1910): 165. 

90 Concerning vakuf funded by women in the Yugoslav region, and in Bosnia in particular, see Kerima 
Filan, “Women founders of pious endowments in Ottoman Bosnia,” in Women in the Ottoman Balkans: 
Gender, Culture, History, eds. Amila Buturović and Irvin Cemil Schik (London and New York: I.B. Tau- 
ris 2007), 99-127 and Dragana Amedoski, “Women Vaqfs in the Sixteenth-Century Sanjak of Kruševac 
(Alaca Hisar),” Balcanica XL (2009): 43-55. For an overview of vakuf in the Yugoslav region during the 
post-Ottoman period, see Alexandre Popovic, “Le Waqf dans les pays du sud-est européen a l’époque 
post-ottomane” in Les Waqf dans le monde musulman contemporain (XIXe-X Xe siècle), ed. Faruk Bilici 
(Istanbul: IFEA, 1994), 199-213 and Mehmed Begović Vakufi u Jugoslaviji (Belgrade: SANU, 1963). On 
vakuf established by women, see Lucienne Thys-Senocak, Ottoman Women Builders: The Architectural Pa- 
tronage of Hadice Turhan Sultan (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006). 
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alienable religious endowment, typically a donated building or plot of land, 
or even cash, which are to be used for religious or charitable purposes.” In 
1911, for example, two wealthy sisters from Sarajevo, Zulejha hanuma and 
Hašema hanuma Imširović, converted all of their property into a pious 
foundation and declared that one fifth of its revenue was to be donated in 
perpetuity to Gajret. Another part of the revenue was to be used to support 
religious girls’ schools in various parts of Bosnia.” 

Other wealthy Muslim women chose to support the association finan- 
cially in more creative ways. An interesting case is that of Hankija hanuma 
Mujbašić-Gazdić. A resourceful widow from Sarajevo, after 1878 she had 
entrusted her fortune to the Provincial Bank, and accumulated signifi- 
cant interest over the years. Given that Islamic law prohibited the enjoy- 
ment of interests, hanuma Mujbašić-Gazdić had at her disposal an impor- 
tant amount of technically illicit money cumulated thanks to a non-Islamic 
institution. In order to resolve this situation, in 1912 she chose to donate the 
entire sum (over 1,300 crowns) to Gajret, relinquishing the fruits of this il- 
licitly accumulated wealth to promote the Muslim “cultural reawakening."? 
Thus, though they remained invisible, Muslim women were able to partici- 
pate through the medium of money in the establishment of Muslim cultural 


associations. 


Xk k 


Bosnia’s shift from Ottoman to Habsburg sovereignty, initiated in 1878 and 
completed in 1908, was accompanied by a powerful civilizational rhetoric, 
broadcast by both official and unofficial voices from Austria-Hungary. Pass- 
ing from the Ottoman to the Habsburg Empire did not simply mean a rule 
change like any other: it meant moving from the backwards East to the en- 
lightened West, (re)joining the European people on the path to progress and 
liberty, after four centuries under the Ottoman yoke. This narrative, which 
assigned the Habsburg authorities with the burden of bringing culture to this 


91 Selma Avdić Hajrović, Zaboravljene dobročiniteljke: sarajevske vakife (M.A. diss., University of Sarajevo). 
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1928. (Sarajevo: Glavni odbor Gajreta, 1928). For further information on the Imširić sisters’ assets, see 
the article “Podizanje Doma,” Gajret, no. 7-9 (1935): 115-7. 
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proximate little Orient, turned out to be very close to the same one used, 
in those same decades, by the Western European powers to legitimize their 
rule over the colonized world overseas. The educational policy, built around 
a new set of state schools, and the reform of existing ones, was seen as a tool 
for ensuring lasting Habsburg rule over the province. A cohort of local Mus- 
lims decided to collaborate in this field with the Viennese authorities, and 
engaged in promoting the education of Muslim pupils in the new schools— 
both for boys and girls. Their success was greater with the former than with 
the latter, however: education for girls was perceived as unnecessary, danger- 
ous, or even un-Islamic by a significant portion of the Muslim population. 
Despite these difficulties, in the early twentieth century a first generation of 
Muslim girls, mainly from Sarajevo, started out on an educational path of 
a new kind, centered around handiwork, domestic economy, and taught in 
Serbo-Croatian. Given the extreme resistance of Muslim society to the ed- 
ucation of girls, this path was exclusively pursued in specific structures, seg- 
regated according to sex and confession, established through negotiation be- 
tween the Provincial Government and the religious institutions. 

In roughly the same years, Bosnian Muslims, like their other fellow cit- 
izens, became ever more familiar with the voluntary association, in partic- 
ular cultural and philanthropic ones. Like in the other regions of both the 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires in those years, associational culture was 
developing essentially along confessional and national lines, and men and 
women appropriated this institution closely associated with Habsburg mo- 
dernity in different ways. While educated and wealthy Muslim men estab- 
lished their own cultural and philanthropic associations, and invested their 
time and energies in intense volunteering activities, wealthy Muslim women 
preferred to participate indirectly; that is, in ways that did not imply tran- 
scending the boundaries of their domesticity, such as donating money and 
goods to associations. As they had done for centuries under the Ottoman 
Empire and in the Muslim world more in general, wealthy Muslim women 
resorted to Islamic institutions like the zekijat or vakuf as a way to support 
newly-established voluntary associations, demonstrating both the porous- 
ness and continuity between allegedly “traditional” and “modern” forms of 
philanthropy. 
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DOMESTICATING THE MUSLIM WOMAN 
QUESTION 


If real Muslim women were only marginally involved—in the flesh, as it 
were—in “modern” institutions like state schools and voluntary associa- 
tions, the Muslim woman as a discursive construct was becoming a steady 
presence in the Bosnian public sphere. From the turn of the century, the 
debate on women’s social and political place in society—and through this, 
the debate on gender relations more broadly—was labeled as the “woman 
question.” A global phenomenon par excellence, crossing both the indus- 
trializing West and its colonial space, this debate assumed different facets 
according to local circumstances. In the case of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the debate was—at least in the case of Muslims—highly communitarized. 
In other words, it gave birth to a separate debate on Muslim gender rela- 
tions, i.e., the Muslim woman question. Both in the West and in the Mus- 
lim world, this debate and its different variations—education, reproduc- 
tive rights, suffrage, bodily autonomy, legal position in marriage, medical 
rights—became a way to discuss the place of men and women in moder- 
nity. This chapter examines the evolution of the Muslim woman question 
in Habsburg Bosnia, by focusing on three main questions. First, I will look 
at how the arguments that nourished this debate were developed by Bos- 
nians, not in some kind of splendid isolation, but were shaped by the con- 
stant circulation of people, and the translation of texts, across empire bor- 
ders. Second, this chapter will try to prove that the debate on women was 
not uniquely the business of men, and that, on the contrary, some women 
succeeded in making their voices heard. Third, that Muslim women too, on 
the eve of the Great War, had their word to say. Special attention will thus 
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be devoted to the Muslim woman question as seen from the perspective of 
these aforementioned real, in-the-flesh Muslim women, and to the potential 
specificities of their discourse. 


IMAGINING BOSNIAN MUSLIMS 


In her most widely-read book, Maria Todorova convincingly shows that, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, a growing corpus of scholarship 
contributed to the “discovery” of the Balkans by Western travelers, jour- 
nalists and politicians. Of course, if information about the geography and 
populations of this part of Europe had been circulating among educated 
people well before that period, it is in this period that, given the region’s 
growing importance for European foreign policy, this knowledge grew. Of 
course, as Todorova points out, there was no such thing as a single West- 
ern vision of the Balkans: national spaces, class and political orientations 
played a major role in creating different perceptions of the Balkans. Never- 
theless, it seems apparent that, especially after the Eastern crisis, European 
commentators made pains to stress their sympathy for “the plight of the 
subject Slavs.” As recently shown by Edin Hajdarspasić, the trope of suffer- 
ing was particularly true for the case of Bosnia. This association between 
the Turks and oppression, and the exclusion of any possible happy subjec- 
tion of Christians under Ottoman rule, was already clear in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Bosnia’s condition as the true land of suffering and sad- 
ness, mostly (but not exclusively) inhabited by Christians and slaves, was 
sometimes compared to other forms of slavery under discussion in West- 
ern countries at that time, such as chattel slavery in America. It was a paral- 
lel that captured the imagination of an increasingly liberal nineteenth-cen- 
tury public.’ 

In this context of open European sympathy toward the Christian popu- 
lation of Southeastern Europe, Muslims became an object of constant scru- 
tiny. Followers ofa non-Christian and non-European religion, and perceived 
as nostalgic for Ottoman rule, Bosnian Muslims were without a doubt the 
most discredited group in the eyes of the occupiers. The latter frequently 


1 Edin Hajdarpasic, Whose Bosnia?: Nationalism and Political Imagination in the Balkans, 1840-1914 (Itha- 
ca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2015), 52-89. 
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mobilized an anti-Muslim repertoire that, despite nuances in content and in 
tone, was already well established in Europe and that found roots in the con- 
frontation between European Christian scholars and Islam, dating back to 
the Middle Ages.* The aforementioned 1886 pamphlet “Bosnia, its Present 
and Near Future", after describing the different confessional groups of the 
province, offers a vivid example of this disregard for Muslims: 


The lowest condition [am tiefsten] is certainly reserved for the Muslim, who 
believes his God is best served by barking [Herplarren] a couple verses of the 
Quran in Arabic, a language incomprehensible to Him. The Greek-Ortho- 
dox Serb prays slightly better [wenig besser], expressing their religious senti- 
ments with a series of endless signs of the cross and by repeating the excla- 
mation “Lord, have mercy!” a hundred times. But even in the case of the 
Bosnian Catholic, who is of course relatively more educated than the others, 
the exercise consists mostly in outward signs and prayer formulas, which 
require little if any thought from the person praying, leaving the heart unaf- 
fected and the mind devoid of all thought... In any case, there is no doubt 
that the Catholics are certainly more advanced than the other two faiths 


from this standpoint. 


Using religious practice as a device to categorize the Bosnian population, 
the author offers here a classification of its different confessional groups, in 
order of the most advanced to the most backward. Muslims, needless to say, 
were placed on the lowest rung of the Bosnian social ladder. 

The position and fate of the Muslims of Bosnia, and those of the Bal- 
kans in general, triggered at that time a vivid debate among Western schol- 
ars. As shown by Nathalie Clayer and Xavier Bougarel, as soon as it was ap- 
parent that the demise of Ottoman rule in Southeastern Europe would only 
be a matter of time, historians, orientalists and politicians of different coun- 
tries and political orientations began to debate one question: once the rule 
of the sultan had been “pushed back to Asia,” should the Balkan Muslim em- 
igrate or stay? In other words: should the de-Ottomanisation of Europe be 


2 John V. Tolan, Saracens: Islam in the Medieval European Imagination (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2002). 
3 Anonymous, Bosniens Gegenwart und Nächste Zukunft (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1886), 33. 
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accompanied by its de-Islamisation, the disappearance of the Muslim pop- 
ulation? Or perhaps it was legitimate to imagine a future for these Muslim 
populations in Europe in the coming post-Ottoman order? 

The answers to these questions varied significantly. A large number of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century historians and ethnographers tended to make a 
clear distinction between the Muslim Turkish-speaking peoples (such as the 
inhabitants of modern-day Macedonia, Dobruja, or Thrace), and the Muslim 
Slavic-speaking and Albanian-speaking peoples (such as the Muslims of Bos- 
nia and Albania, or the Pomaks of Bulgaria). While the former were consid- 
ered to be hopelessly removed from European civilization in terms of religion, 
race, and language, and therefore doomed to follow the Ottoman retreat and 
“go back to Asia,” a glimmer of hope remained for the latter. As Slavs, and 
therefore as natives both “by language and by blood,” emigration was not des- 
tined to be their only fate. The two principal Serbian intellectuals of the nine- 
teenth century, for example, Dositej Obradović and Vuk Stefanović Karadžić, 
insisted on separating Slavic-speaking Muslims from non-Slavic ones, and on 
reserving the former as authentic members of the Serbian Nation.“ This po- 
sition received in 1829 the prestigious endorsement of the German historian 
Leopold von Ranke, who stated that it would be madness see the Muslims 
of Bosnia and Bulgaria as intruders on European soil, and a historic mistake 
to have them “return to Asia.” Even the Habsburg administration remained 
largely optimistic about its newly-acquired Muslim subjects. Presumed to 
have been converted to Islam by force or for mere tactical reasons, their Is- 
lamization was considered to be superficial. Unanimously considered to be le- 
gitimate members of the Slavic family, Vienna remained hopeful for the pos- 
sibility of their adapting to the new circumstances, and of imagining a future 
for themselves within European civilization.‘ 

This idea of a “Slavic-Muslim adaptability” coexisted with other, far 
more pessimistic discourses. The aforementioned 1886 pamphlet, for exam- 
ple, stated that although the Bosnians were a population speaking a single 
language, “the three faiths that divide this people have led to the progressive 
development of rifts that clearly separate the children of this country [from 


4 Hajdarpasic, Whose Bosnia?, 21, 33. 
s Nathalie Clayer and Xavier Bougarel, Europe’s Balkan Muslims: A New History (London: Hurst, 2017), 
36-40. 
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one another] in every aspect of intellectual, social, and economic life.”* This 


century-long division had made Muslims incapable of fully integrating into 


Bosnian post-Ottoman society. According to the author, Muslims longed 
for the “old times” (die alte Zeit), an Ottoman nostalgia that “through the 
centuries, does not fade with the passage of years and days.”* In light of these 


circumstances, there could be no place for Muslims in Bosnia’s future: 


Whether aristocratic or humble, for all these reasons, the Turk [a term used 
to indicate Muslims in general] has too high an opinion of himself to accept 
becoming a servant when not so long ago he was a lord. In fact, the Turk 
cannot bear the superiority of Christians, whom he despises from the very 
depths of his soul... He finds their casual vivacity effeminate, and the equal- 
ity they afford to women, a sign of the perversion of their race. Bowing to the 
orders of a European, who thinks and feels in this way, would be a disgrace 
for the Turk. And as he is unable to escape this in Bosnia, and given that he 
could not bring himself to grow alongside the “European,” finding himself 
eclipsed at every turn, he chose the only escape possible: fleeing to Asia [die 
Flucht nach Asien]!° 


Following this reasoning, the pamphlet ends with a particularly sinister 


conclusion, predicting the extinction of Muslims: 


The Turkish element cannot compete economically with the country’s other 
“nationalities,” nor is it equipped to play an intellectual or cultural role 
within Europe, and consequently is becoming physically and morally extinct 
[er steht physisch und moralisch auf dem Aussterbeetat].'° 


In this intellectual and political confrontation on the right for Balkan 


Muslims to have their own place in post-Ottoman Europe, gender repre- 


sentations began to play an increasingly crucial role. Drawing from a well- 


established set of tropes circulating at that time, non-Muslim authors 
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mobilized alleged Muslim gender practices to demonstrate similarities or 
differences between “the European” and “the Turk,” and built on this ar- 
gument to underline the impossibility of their finding their own place in 
the post-Ottoman era. As in Western orientalist discourse, the position of 
women in particular was often put forward as the best proof of the Mus- 
lim population’s position on the global civilizational ladder. As early as 
1865, the renowned Romanian writer Dora d’Istria (pen-name of the duch- 
ess Elena Ghica, 1828-1888) argued that Albanian Muslims, in stark con- 
trast with the vast majority of Muslims, did not degrade their women, and 
that this fact should be taken as the best proof of their intrinsic European- 
ness." The gender argument was of course put the other way around, that 
is, in order to support the thesis of a Muslim inadaptability to post-Otto- 
man circumstances. This was the case, for instance, for Milan Nedeljković, 
the Serbian scholar who in 1892-93 published his thesis on the imminent 
disappearance of Balkan Muslims in the journal of the oldest and most 
prestigious Serbian cultural-national society, Matica Srpska (Serbian ma- 
trix) from Novi Sad, in Habsburg Vojvodina. The goal of the text, with the 
pompous title “Islam and its Influence on the Spiritual Life and Cultural 
Progress of its Peoples” was ambitious: drawing from French and German 
orientalist scholarship, it aimed to “analyze every aspect of the Muslim re- 
ligion, investigate its philosophy, its knowledge, its foundations,”’* in or- 
der to evaluate Islam’s contributions to mankind. As becomes clear from 
reading the first few pages, the author’s true goal was of a far more re- 
stricted nature. With its four sections, the text aimed to demonstrate the 
irreducible difference between Muslims and non-Muslims, and the intrin- 
sic inferiority of the former, with special reference to Serbia and the Bal- 
kans. According to the author, the European Christian peoples, despite 
their differences, shared a “general and common aspiration for cultural 
progress [zajednička i opća težnja za kulturnim napretkom],” while Mus- 
lims did not. Nedeljković, who like his contemporaries drew abundantly 
from social Darwinism arguments, considered Muslims—Slavs and Turks 
alike—to be intrinsically ill-equipped for “survival” (opstanak) in a post- 


11 Clayer and Bougarel, Europe’s Balkan Muslims, 37. 

12 Milan Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj na duševni Zivot i kulturni napredak naroda mu. Kulturno-is- 
torijska studija," Letopis Matice Srpske, no. 172 (1892): 58. 

13 Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj," 58. 
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Ottoman Europe, the reason for this residing within Islam itself. The reli- 
gion of Muhammad was intrinsically afflicted with “religious fanaticism” 
(verski fanatizam) and “religious intolerance” (verska intolerancija), and 
these features prevented Islam from fostering “progress” (napredak) for its 
followers. Given such a premise, the Balkan Muslims were bound for “com- 
plete and utter political and spiritual insignificance” (potpuna politična i 
duševna beznačajnost). According to Nedeljković, the Muslims were fated 
to gradually disappear from this region: “it would be senseless to attempt 
to eradicate the Muslim religion by force," insofar as “the Muslim peoples 
will abandon Islam of their own volition once they have reached the mental 
development and maturity needed to rise above the Quran.” Even though 
in this case conversion replaced emigration as an outcome, in Nedeljković's 
view the result would be no different; the European future of the Balkans 
was free of Islam. 

Here again, in support of his thesis, Nedeljkovi¢ referred to Muslim 
gender relations, and more precisely to the condition of women in Muslim 
societies. In his text, Muslim males are described as violent, oppressive re- 
ligious fanatics, and Muslim women are described as enslaved and submis- 
sive. Here again, referring to widely-circulating tropes produced and circu- 
lated in the same period in Western Europe, the Muslim woman's condition 
is described essentially as hidden by the veil and locked in the harem. The 
similitudes between this line of reasoning and the discourse of European 
colonizers, which reached its peak more or less in the same period, appears 
here crystal clear: as highlighted by Leila Ahmed and Meyda Yešenošlu re- 
garding the Maghreb and the Middle East, veiling and sexual segregation 
were elected as the symbolic cornerstone upon which to build an asymmet- 
rical relationship between hegemonic (in this case, Slavic Christian) and 
non-hegemonic (Slavic Muslim) groups.‘ In the words of Nedeljković, the 
Muslim woman was thus a “creature without rights... like things, tools and 
objects for the sensual enjoyment and entertainment of men, devoid of any 


14 Milan Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj na duševni život i kulturni napredak naroda mu. Kulturno- 
istorijska studija," Letopis Matice Srpske, 175 (1893): 98. 

15 Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj na duševni život i kulturni napredak naroda mu. Kulturno- 
istorijska studija," Letopis Matice Srpske, 176 (1893): 113. 

16 Yegenoglu, Colonial Fantasies and Leila Ahmed, Women and Gender in Islam: Historical Roots of a Mod- 
ern Debate (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992). 
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sublime meaning in and of itself.” What is worth noting in Nedeljković's 
discourse is the absence of emphasis on lascivious sensuality, a trait that 
many scholars have recognized as a constant in Western representations of 
Muslim women.” Reading this text, it seems that Bosnia and the Balkans 
are not a place for dancing odalisques or the princesses of One Thousand 
and One Nights: Muslim women are imagined as victims of inherent vio- 
lence and enslavement.” 

As an educated man, Nedeljković also insisted on another point that dis- 
tinguished, in his view, Christian women from Muslim women in the Bal- 
kans: their access to education. According to this line of reasoning, it was 
not only veiling and segregation that isolated women from broader society, 
but something even worse—the walls of ignorance. The conclusion of this 


argument is adamant: 


how different the educated women of the West are from the ignorant Muslim 
women! (kakva li je razlika između obrazovane zapadnjakinje i neobrazovane 
muhamedanke!]... the gradual progress of the Christian European youth, 
and the backwardness and decadence of Muslim generations are rooted in 


this difference." 


At the turn of the century, while the very existence of Muslims in post- 
Ottoman Europe was being directly contested by non-Muslim scholars, rep- 
resentations of gender relations, and more precisely of Muslim women, were 
gaining importance in the public debate. Her position in society became a 
powerful device for establishing a hierarchical distinction between Balkan 
Christians and Balkan Muslims and their belonging to an imagined civiliza- 
tional space like the West and the Orient. Practices such as veiling and seg- 
regation became closely associated with the survival, progress or growth of 
the entire Muslim community, affecting the very likelihood of these com- 
munities to find their place in the post-Ottoman order. 


17 Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj," 176 (1893): 107. 

18 Mohja Kahf, Western Representations of the Muslim Woman: From Termagant to Odalisque (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1999). 

19 Interestingly, Neval Berber in her research on British travel literature reached the same conclusions, see 
Neval Berber, Unveiling Bosnia-Herzegovina in British Travel Literature (1844-1912) (Pisa: PLUS-Pisa 
University Press, 2010), 76. 

20 Nedeljković, “Islam i njegov uticaj," 1893, 109. 
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THE MUSLIM WOMAN QUESTION 


As has been shown by previous scholarship, it took Bosnian Muslims 
some years to familiarize themselves with the post-Ottoman public set- 
ting. In his groundbreaking book on the Balkan Muslims, Alexandre Popo- 
vic talks of “shock” to describe the state of mind of the Muslim elite in the 
years that followed the congress of Berlin, in which they refused to engage 
in any public debate.” More recently, Enes Karić claims that the first years 
of Habsburg rule over Bosnia were a “time of hush and great silence” for 
Muslims, due to the dramatic shift in “civilizations and masters” they had 
to cope with. Indeed, between 1878 and 1882, “[T]here is no record of a sin- 
gle epistle (risala) or book written by Bosnian Muslims... One could say 
that this was the ‘discourse of silence’ or ‘discourse by silence, however self- 
contradictory the term may seem.”” This silence is, as a matter of fact, elo- 
quent: it testifies to the deep change in the region’s cultural paradigm, ev- 
ident both in the languages and the alphabets used in the province. This 
cultural shift was, first of all, a linguistic shift. Under Ottoman rule, besides 
the growing importance of the French language since the Tanzimat period, 
the most widespread learned languages were still Arabic and Ottoman, both 
written in the Arabic script. In the southern provinces of Austria-Hungary 
the learned languages were Serbo-Croatian, in both the Latin and Cyrillic 
alphabets, and of course German. It took some time for Muslims to adapt 
to this new dominant cultural framework. Once they had appropriated writ- 
ten expression in Serbo-Croatian, Muslim intellectuals were able to con- 
tribute to building a Serbian-Croatian-speaking public sphere with Bos- 
nia as its focal point, but which also included Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Vojvodina and Serbia. This shared space in which books, people and ideas 
could circulate made it possible for Muslims to participate in debates along 
with non-Muslims, and especially with people living in the other provinces 
of the Habsburg Empire. Muslims contributed regularly to the different lit- 
erary journals produced in Bosnia, in particular pro-Croatian Zora (Dawn), 


21 Popovic, L'Islam Balkanique, 284-87. 

22 Enes Karić, “Aspects of Islamic Discourse in Bosnia-Hercegovina from the Mid 19th till the End of the 
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pro-Serbian Bosanska Vila (Bosnian Fairy) and pro-government Nada 
(Hope). At the same time, Muslims also cultivated a platform for debate 
specific to Bosnian Muslims centered around the communal institutions 
whose protection had been ensured at the Congress of Berlin. This Muslim 
public debate remained open to what was going on in the Muslim world, and 
especially in the Ottoman public debate. At the crossroads between these 
two discursive spaces, from the end of the nineteenth century Muslim in- 
tellectuals began to elaborate a discourse on Muslim women, and on gender 
relations more in general. 

Among the first Muslim intellectuals to begin writing in public, in 1886 
the aforementioned Mehmed beg Kapetanović Ljubušak decided to reply 
to the anonymous pamphlet produced that year in Leipzig, thus writing 
the first challenge to the “Muslim Extinction Thesis” to be put forward by 
a Bosnian Muslim. In the pages of his 1886 text, “What the Muhammed- 
ans in Bosnia think, Kapetanovi¢ overturned his opponent’s main argu- 
ments, maintaining that Bosnian Muslims (which he interestingly called 
Muhammedans, thus adopting the German term used by his opponent) 
could be loyal subjects of the Habsburg Empire. As a rebuttal of the thesis 
that emigration to Asia was the only possible future for Muslims, the author 
stressed that Bosnia was their true native land (vatan), and that for this rea- 
son they ought to stay. Life under the rule of a Christian emperor was possi- 
ble for Muslims, as long as Austria-Hungary could guarantee protection for 
Muslims, their property and institutions. Kapetanović's argument puts for- 
ward a line of thinking that would become an attitude shared by his genera- 
tion of the Muslim educated elite: trust in the compatibility between Islam 
and progress. The brochure argued that Islam in itself could be a means of 
progress, and that, in the post-Ottoman setting, through adaptation Mus- 
lims were capable of surviving in “the new era” (novo vrijeme)—as Muslim 
intellectuals had started to call the post-1878 period.” 

At the same time, the first representatives of the new generation of edu- 
cated Muslims, one that had come into being mainly after 1878, joined the 
cause. Osman Nuri Hadžić (1869-1937) was one of these young men; orig- 
inally from Mostar, he had completed his education both in state and com- 


23 Mehmed beg Kapetanović Ljubušak, Što misle muhamedanci u Bosni: odgovor brošuri u Lipskoj tiskanoj 
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munity schools. After having been enrolled in the mekteb and medresa of 
his native city, he had attended the Sarajevo School for Sharia Judges, be- 
fore moving to Zagreb and obtaining a degree in law. After returning to 
Bosnia, Hadžić worked as an official at the district court of Sarajevo and for 
the Provincial Government, and then as Director of the School for Sharia 
Judges. Thanks to a very prolific writing career, Hadžić became one of the 
most established intellectuals in the Bosnian Muslim community, along- 
side Bašagić and Mulabdić. Osman Nuri Hadžić took it upon himself to 
respond to Nedeljković's pamphlet with his own, entitled “Islam and Cul- 
ture,” published in Zagreb in 1894. In this text, the author strove to dem- 
onstrate that Islam had also produced its own majestic testaments to civili- 
zation throughout history, and show that Islam and progress were not only 
compatible, but also that it had contributed to the general good of human 
civilization. By the mid-1890s, Muslim intellectuals had already begun to 
forge a discourse of their own, structured around a series of recurring key 
issues. For this group, the Muslims of Bosnia, and Muslims in general, lived 
in a state of backwardness (nazadak) compared to non-Muslims, and to 
ensure the community’s survival (opstanak), it was therefore necessary to 
adapt (prilagodivanje) their way of life, aligning it wherever possible with 
European modernity. In this way it would again be possible to continue on 
the path to progress (napredak), which Muslims had abandoned centuries 
earlier.** 

In the discourse produced by Muslim intellectuals, gender roles started 
to gain a certain significance. Mirroring Nedeljkovic’s text, a section of 
Hadžić's pamphlet is dedicated to the condition of women. Hadžić used a 
series of surahs (chapters of the Quran) and hadiths (sayings of the Prophet) 
to prove that conditions for Muslim women were far removed from those 
given by Western representations. The Bosnian author stressed that, first of 
all, Muslim women were a far cry from the representations produced in the 
West, neither lascivious odalisques nor enslaved individuals. On the con- 
trary, Hadžić pointed out that Islamic law, which gave women the right to 
dispose of their inheritance, put them in a better position than their coun- 
terparts in contemporary Europe, where they depended almost entirely on 
their fathers and husbands. In answer to Nedeljkovićs representation of 


24 Osman Nuri Hadžić, Islam i kultura (Zagreb: Tisak dioničke tiskare, 1894). 
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the Muslim domestic sphere (the harem), Hadžić focused on the relation- 
ships between husband and wife, and parents and children, stating that it 
was based on collaboration and mutual respect “in a way that is difficult to 
find in the West [Zapad]. In response to Nedeljković's argument, which 
saw the veil and the segregation of the sexes to be emblematic of the Mus- 
lim female condition, Hadžić also defended the practice of segregation and, 
implicitly, the veil, claiming that they were in accordance with the domestic 
situation of women, and in no way hindered the development of their indi- 
vidual expression or happiness: 


Though it is a woman’s duty to run the household, and though her true world 
[pravi svijet] is in the home, this in no way prevents a woman from amusing 
herself from time to time. Gatherings are held at home, where she may con- 
verse with family members and friends, and she may go to visit her family. In 
other words, the diversions of Muslim women respect popular customs and 


the laws of Islam.?* 


However, Hadzi¢ was most adamant about education. According to the 
author, Islam was not a religion of ignorance and obscurantism for women, 
but rather a faith that stressed the importance of education for both sexes. 
As proof for this argument, Hadžić pointed out that: 


this hadith should suffice: Talabul ilmi farizatum ala kjuli muslimin ve mus- 
limetin! (It is a religious duty for every Muslim man and woman to pursue 
knowledge). This should suffice to immediately invalidate the claims of the 
Serb [that is, Nedeljković]. Is he aware that many female secondary schools 
and institutes for the training of female teachers now exist in Istanbul? Is he 
aware that each year these schools turn out more and more teachers, who 
work throughout the entire Turkish Empire? Is he aware, in conclusion, that 
there is a [Muslim] Girls’ School in Sarajevo? This highly educated profes- 
sor should first learn of these things and then—after some reflection—put 


ink to paper.” 


25 Hadžić, Islam i kultura, 88. 
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In this pamphlet, Hadžić interestingly moves from referring to an ab- 
stract and ahistorical Muslim woman as defined by the hadiths, to talking 
about a historical contemporary Muslim woman in the Ottoman Empire. 
According to the Bosnian scholar, new attitudes towards female education 
did not only come from the European West, but also from the Middle East. 
The reference to the “Girls’ School in Sarajevo” is likely a reference to the 
Muslim Girls’ School established that year. 

Like their non-Muslim counterparts, the Muslim educated elite did not 
simply limit themselves to pamphlets in order to assert their voices in the 
Bosnian public sphere. In the climate of relative political freedom that fol- 
lowed Kallay’s death, the first generation of Muslim students founded sev- 
eral literary journals, including Ogledalo (Mirror), Biser (Pearl) and espe- 
cially Behar (Blossom).** This last journal, founded by Bašagić, Mulabdić, 
and Hadžić on the same model as literary journals already being published 
in Bosnia, became the most important vehicle for literary texts, essays, po- 
ems, plays, and novel excerpts written predominantly by Muslims and for 
a Muslim audience. Journals such as Behar and Biser paid particular atten- 
tion to women entering the public sphere through literary writing. In addi- 
tion to Muslim women from Egypt and the Caucasus, who were also widely 
cited, Ottoman women got the lion’s share of these journals, with biogra- 
phies, translations, and literary analyses dedicated to them. Though the 
journals were not lacking in references to the female writers of the Otto- 
man golden age, it was the generations of women who lived in the late-19" 
century Ottoman Empire that captured the imagination of Bosnian Mus- 
lim intellectuals. Among the “pearls of the Ottoman Parnassus,”*? Fatma 
Aliye (1862-1936), Makbule Leman (1865-1898) and Nigar Bint Osman 
(1856-1918) received particular attention. As can be read in the pages of 
Behar in 1907, “[in the Ottoman Empire today] countless primary and sec- 
ondary female schools are popping up everywhere, where young Ottoman 
women are trained and educated to become good housewives and moth- 
ers, able to nurture and raise respectable members of Muslim society and 


28 Emina Memija and Lamija Hadžiosmanović, Biser: Književno-historijska monografija i bibliografija (Sara- 
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Turkish citizens.” According to this text, “Istanbul even boasts a Dar-al- 
muallimat, a female teachers’ school with three departments... This insti- 
tute has graced the Ottoman people with powerful female poets and ex- 
cellent female writers, who have enriched Ottoman literature with their 
creativity of spirit."?' 

Bosnian intellectuals were especially struck by the biographies of these 
women, known as “the most prolific and greatest poetesses of the new 
Orient”. A solid background both in religious subjects and the liberal arts 
developed within and beyond the domestic sphere; the ability to master not 
only the genres, languages, and cultural products of the Ottoman tradition 
but also those of Europe, and particularly France; international fame; and 
finally the ability to reconcile their public vocation as writers with family 
life, marriage, and motherhood. Bosnian Muslim intellectuals also widely 
quoted Muslim women from minority contexts (i.e., the Russian Empire 
and especially the Caucasus), where women “have already begun con- 
sciously fulfilling their duty and are beginning to discuss the woman ques- 
tion [Zensko pitanje] more than the men themselves—in many cases defend- 
ing religion, and challenging the erroneous judgments of European scholars 
regarding our holy Islam.” 

Reading this corpus of texts on gender relations produced by Bosnian 
Muslims in the early twentieth century, one is impressed by the variety of 
intellectual references cited in them. On the same page can be found refer- 
ences of very different natures, and from very different intellectual traditions. 
Of course, religious sources such as the Quran and the hadiths are evoked 
as the lodestone for progressive discourse on Muslim women. References to 
the Islamic society contemporary to Muhammed, “when the prophet’s com- 
panions who made Islam great were the sons of cultured mothers,”*+ consti- 
tute of course an important reference. At the same time, Bosnian Muslim 
intellectuals also seem to have had a sound knowledge of more recent evolu- 
tions in the Muslim intellectual debate, in particular of the burgeoning nine- 
teenth-century trends of Islamic modernism in the Muslim world. Of note 
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among the progressive Muslim authors quoted in the article are Muhamed 
Abduh (1849-1905), or the Egyptian Qasim Amin (1865-1908), “who with 
his book [probably in reference to his 1899 work Tahriral-mar ‘a, “The Lib- 
eration of Women”] endeavored to destroy the harmful customs of the 
patriarchy.” The ideas of Muslim thinkers would increasingly circulate 
in the following years, when the book of another Egyptian modernist in- 
tellectual, Muhammed Ferid Vedždi (1875-1956), was entirely translated 
into Serbo-Croatian and published, first in the journal Biser and then, in 
1915, as a separate book, translated by the Muslim poet Musa Ćazim Ćatić 
(1878-1915) under the title “The Muslim Woman.”** Nevertheless, the dis- 
course of Muslim intellectuals was not uniquely nourished by this scholar- 
ship. Thanks to their training in Habsburg, and more generally in Western 
universities, they also drew abundant inspiration from the fathers of Euro- 
pean theories on education, such as “the great Rousseau,” as well as from 
European thinkers in general, notably the “great Voltaire,” Darwin and es- 
pecially Kant. For the writers of these journals, bringing together thinkers 
from such different intellectual traditions was not problematic; after all, as 
S. Džemal claimed, “the Quran contains the basis of every philosophy.”** 

In these years of fervent intellectual exchange, Gajret activists became 
particularly active in demanding a new form of education for Muslim 
women. The quantity of articles they dedicated to the Muslim woman ques- 
tion through the association's official journal intensified. In an article from 
1910, the gender agenda of the association is clearly defined. Referring to the 
same hadith already quoted by Hadžić, the author stressed that education 
was obligatory ( farz) for both Muslim men and women: 


Many people think they have accomplished their religious duties [farz] only 
by learning certain obligations, i.e. how to pray, fasting, washing before pray- 
ing and so on. In doing so, they forget that besides religious duties, there 
is the obligation to learn the basic knowledge of your trade, your ilmi-hal. 


Besides religious sciences, the blacksmith is obliged by his religion to learn 
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the knowledge of his trade; the same goes, according to Islam, for the shop- 
keeper, who has to know how to bea shopkeeper... The importance of female 
education in the life of the people is comparable to the importance the loco- 
motive has for the train. If the locomotive is weak and unable to move, the 
whole train remains motionless. So are mothers, who are the first to trans- 
mit to the human spirit faith, morality, self-awareness as a human being, and 
other similar feelings. If they are unable to fulfil this duty, then any other 


progress languishes.*? 


As was the case in the rest of the Muslim world at the turn of the century, 
as well as in Europe, the Muslim woman question was becoming an inevita- 


ble subject of debate. 


“SAVING MUSLIM WOMEN FROM EDUCATION” 


Institutional changes occurring both in the provincial and communal polit- 
ical arenas during the 1900s made a closer exploration of the contents and 
limits of this “ilmi-hal for Muslim women” ever more relevant. In 1908, tak- 
ing advantage of the Ottoman government’s preoccupation with the Young 
Turk Revolution, Vienna unilaterally transformed its “temporary occupa- 
tion” of the region into an annexation. The Habsburg authorities’ fears of 
an Ottoman Reconquista of Bosnia, or of the province swinging into the 
Serbian sphere of influence, seemed to have been waylaid once and for all. 
In order to demonstrate its good intentions toward its Bosnian subjects, in 
1910 Vienna allowed the constitution of a Bosnian Diet, a provincial assem- 
bly elected on restricted suffrage. However, the extent of minister Burian’s 
approval for the local elite’s association with the decision-making process 
turned out to be extremely limited. As a matter of fact, the Bosnian Diet was 
vested only with advisory powers and had the right to propose laws only on 
a limited range of subjects. Despite its limited powers, the establishment 
of a provincial assembly was for Bosnian society a major change; it encour- 
aged Bosnian political groups to organize as real parties, and offered Bos- 
nian notables a new arena for public discussion. Given the dramatically low 
literacy rate in Bosnia—in 1910, 88.05% of the entire population was illiter- 
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ate—one of the first tasks of the Bosnian Diet was to propose a law on com- 
pulsory education. Considering that Muslim women were almost entirely 
illiterate—99.68%, compared to 83.86% of Catholic and 95% of Orthodox 
women—the Muslim notables elected in the assembly found themselves 
bound to address the issue of education for Muslim women.*° 

The 1908 annexation also brought about a significant transformation 
within the Muslim community space. Considering that the Habsburg posi- 
tion in Bosnia had been strengthened, Burian decided to give both Muslim 
and Orthodox-Serbian notables recognition for something they had been 
demanding for almost ten years: administrative autonomy for their com- 
munity institutions. Following negotiations with the Muslim political elite, 
in 1909 the Provincial Government approved a Statute for Autonomy guar- 
anteeing the Muslim population the right to elect the head of the local reli- 
gious hierarchy, to be ratified both by the Emperor in Vienna and the Šejh- 
ul-islam in Istanbul. The administration of the community schools and 
pious foundations was also transferred into Muslim hands, through the cre- 
ation of a set of elected administrative bodies. The new Reis-ul-ulema (and 
the first to be elected under the new Statute), Sulejman Sarac (1850-1927), 
established an Inquiry Committee in 1910, with the task of evaluating the 
state of Muslim schools and potentially proposing reforms." For this sec- 
ond forum, Muslim notables were again asked to make decisions about fe- 
male education. 

The importance that education assumed in both provincial and commu- 
nal public spheres aroused a great deal of enthusiasm among the new gen- 
eration of Muslim educated elite, who in their journals stressed the need 
for better schooling for Muslim boys and girls. Despite their enthusiasm, 
the 1911 debates turned out to be for them a harsh defeat both in the pro- 
vincial and communal forums. All 24 seats reserved for Muslim repre- 
sentatives in the Bosnian Diet were won by the Muslim Popular Organi- 
zation (Muslimanska Narodna Organizacija, MNO). Established in 1906, 
this party had been created as an extension of the Muslim Movement for 
Autonomy, bringing together the anti-Habsburg Muslim political lead- 
ers. This meant that the Muslim educated elite, which was mostly pro- 
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Habsburg and thus almost absent in the ranks of the movement, became ex- 
tremely marginal within the Diet. Muslim notables such as Hadžić, Bašagić 
and Mulabdi¢ even attempted to set up a pro-Habsburg party for the 1910 
elections, the short-lived Muslim Progressive Party (Muslimanska Napre- 
dna Stranka, MNS). In the end, however, the “progressives” —as this group 
started to define itself—were eliminated by the electoral competition. 

The proceedings of the debate on a law for compulsory education show 
that only two Muslim deputies clearly stood up for improving education 
for Muslim pupils of both sexes: the physician from Sarajevo Hamdija 
Karamehmedović (1883-1968), and hafiz Mehmed efendi Mehmedbašić, 
probably a religious official. The majority of MNO deputies, however, had 
a very different view on this issue. During the Diet’s debates the leaders of 
the Muslim party openly asked for, and obtained, a specific clause excluding 
Muslim girls from compulsory education. Promulgated on June 5, 1911, the 
new law on education was doubly disappointing for Muslim educated nota- 
bles; the text not only failed to compel the state to create a school infrastruc- 
ture, thus making compulsory education dead letter, but also, under MNO 
deputy pressure, the law explicitly excluded Muslim schoolgirls from com- 
pulsory education. Despite the anger and embarrassment expressed in the 
Muslim press by progressive intellectuals, in 1911 Muslims remained the 
only Bosnian religious group for whom the principle of compulsory school- 
ing only applied selectively, according to sex. 

Deprived of political representation at the Diet, the progressive elite at- 
tempted to achieve better results in the Muslim communal arena, the In- 
quiry Committee on education. The composition of this assembly was 
rather varied; it included landowners and ulema, as well as Muslim teach- 
ers from the state schools. The aforementioned Karamehmedović was also 
part of the Inquiry Committee. During the several months of its activity, the 
members of the Inquiry Committee discussed many of the most critical as- 
pects of Muslim communal schools: calendars, opportunities to use school- 
books in the “local language,” reform for pedagogical programs, and much 
more. The committee also discussed the modification of paragraph 162 of 
the Statute for Autonomy, which required Muslim children to attend the me- 
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kteb for a minimum of three years of before enrolling in a state school. Pro- 
gressive Muslim notables considered this clause to be an obstacle that de- 
layed the schooling of Muslim children compared to their peers. In one ofits 
last sessions, the Inquiry Committee also dealt with the issue of education 
for Muslim girls. For the second time that year, Karamehmedović reiterated 
his fervent support for schooling Muslim pupils of both sexes, mobilizing 
the same arguments that were circulating at that time in Muslim progres- 
sive journals.** The proceedings of the Inquiry Committee provide us with 
one of the rare examples of a clear discourse against female schooling pro- 
nounced by a Muslim religious official before the First World War. Reply- 
ing to Karamehmedović, a certain Omar efendi Zukanović responded that: 


The mektebs for females are not so important, at least not as important as 
they are for males. Insofar as girls remain at home, educating them is not as 
much a priority as is educating boys, who are daily in contact with people of 
different faiths. At the end of the day, it isa man's duty to educate his wife. If 
he receives an education in accordance with the Islamic spirit, he alone will 


educate his wife.+5 


These lines provide a rare insight into the opinion of those among the so- 
cially conservative Muslim educated elite who were opposed to female ed- 
ucation. What can we subsume from them? For this member of the Islamic 
hierarchy, communal schooling seems to have been above all for defensive 
purposes; it was necessary to protect Muslims from “contact with people of 
different faiths.” The domesticity of Muslim women made their education a 
secondary issue. As a matter of fact, the males of a household, and in partic- 
ular the husband, were the interface between the private, female sphere and 
the rest of the world—a world where Muslims were no longer safe. 

The Inquiry Committee was not able to debate all of the topics that were 
on its agenda. The reopening of the Diet in late January 1911, which five mem- 
bers of the committee were a part of, brought about the interruption of its in- 
quiry activities, and prevented the members of the committee from elaborat- 
ing a final document. During its last session, the members decided to meet 
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again at the end of the year and to discuss the situation of secondary commu- 
nity schools.** In the following months, the discussion about female educa- 
tion continued in Muslim journals and newspapers. The newspaper Musavat 
(Equality), the MNO house organ, published on Karamehmedović's initia- 
tive the proceedings of the discussion of the Inquiry Committee, thus mak- 
ing public the fracture among the Muslim elite. 

In this context of keen interest for the Muslim woman question, Muallim, 
the association of teachers of Muslim schools, decided to print a brochure with 
a fascinating title: “Letter in Defense of Muslim Women’, signed by a woman 
with a Muslim name—Safijje hanuma. It is easy to imagine the surprise that 
the Bosnian public might have felt reading this thirty-page text, the first of its 
kind signed by a hanum i.e., a “Muslim lady.” According to the journal’s edi- 
torial board, which wrote a short introduction, the text was “written by one of 
our well-respected female writers.”*” In a public debate dominated by those 
in favor of schooling, this fact lent some credibility to a text that was meant 
to give a voice to a silent majority taking a different stance. This silent major- 
ity purportedly consisted of those who believed that “Muslim women should 
receive an education, provided that it not become something else: denation- 
alizing [odnaroditi] and Europeanizing them [europeiziriati], rather than al- 
lowing them to remain honest Bosnian Muslim women.”** It is worth noting 
how, in this line of reasoning, the adoption of the European model of edu- 
cation and a loss of authenticity go hand in hand. In fact, the text unequivo- 
cally attacked the state school system and explicitly recommended that Mus- 
lim families not send their daughters to school. Safijje hanum directly attacked 
Karamehmedović's arguments, and qualified Muslim women as “the greatest 
martyrs of the corruption of modern times and of its satanic liberty!“ 

The publication drew the ire of many figures engaged in the cause for 
female education, especially Karamehmedović. In addition to the con- 
tents of the brochure, the critics turned their attention to the mysterious 
identity of its author, claiming that “not even the most corrupt of Muslim 
women [could] have written it.” The mystery was rapidly solved; a few 
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weeks after its publication, the journal Musavat discovered that behind the 
Muslim female pseudonym was a woman called Sofija Pupić-Pletikosić, 
“a Serbian woman, and wife of the now-retired director of the school of 
commerce." Having resided in Bosnia for some time, Pupić-Pletikosić 
was at that time living in Opatija, on the Adriatic coast. Pletikosić was no 
stranger to incendiary press contributions; ten years earlier she had pub- 
lished a series of articles in Bosanska Vila, this time against the effects of 
education on Serbian women. In 1911 she was already known to the Ser- 
bian public in Bosnia as an eccentric partisan of the anti-modernist cause. 
Nearly ten years earlier, Sofija Pupić-Pletikosić had written a series of ar- 
ticles entitled “Fashion and the Serbian Woman" (Moda i srpska žena), in 
which she harshly criticized the infiltration of European fashion and co- 
quetries into Serbian society.’ 

Nevertheless, progressive notables reserved even harsher criticism for 
the Muslim teachers of the journal Muallim, accused of having endorsed, 
through the publication of this text, the cause of the reactionaries. Zeman 
(Time), for example, attacked the teachers for distributing and condoning 


» € 


a text that was considered to be “obscurantist,” “medieval,” “fanatical,” and 
“hypocritical,” and stated that they therefore deserved to be exposed as the 
“ones truly responsible for today's backwardness and džehalet [Arabic term 
for ignorance]."** Musavat was even harsher; there was no real danger when 
“extravagant persons"—in reference of course to Pupić-Pletikosić—wrote 
of such things. But when these ideas were adopted by people who had con- 
siderable influence over the population, such as the teachers of communal 
schools, it was necessary to fight back. “A killer kills only one person. They 
[the members of Muallim’s editorial board] kill the people as a whole." 

At first, Muallim’s editorial board chose to meet this reaction with silence, 
and then tried to downplay the incident. In their journal, they acknowl- 
edged that the brochure they had published “had provoked strong anger in 


some people, especially in those who had been directly put into question," 
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and they declared themselves to be “supporters of education,” as they had 
shown in their journal numerous times before. Their opinion of the text by 
Safijje hanum/ Pupić-Pletikosić—called at this point “an unknown female 
writer"*"—seems to have radically changed. Not only was “the Safijje bro- 
chure... not so great a threat for the dissemination of culture,” but also the 
“anti-schooling statements of the brochure, if there are any, are something 
with which the Muallim editorial board disagrees.” In conclusion to their 
paltry justification, the editors of Muallim could find little better for min- 
imizing the incident than pointing out the sex of the author and mobiliz- 
ing a well-established misogynist repertoire. Insofar as a woman had writ- 
ten the text, the progressive notables ought to have been less scathing in 
their criticism of her position in the press. In particular, they declared that 
Karamehmedović's attack should have been less virulent against a woman, 
considering “the psychological state of members of the [fairer] sex, known 
for its sentimental nature." 

In the following weeks, Pupić-Pletikosić continued to strongly defend her 
ideas in public, in particular publishing a second text, a one-hundred-page 
tirade against Karamehmedović's statements and the cowardice of Muallim. 
It is interesting to note that Pupić-Pletikosić was only able to publish her 
second text with extreme difficulty and at her own expense, in Opatija. As 
she explains in the preface of the text, “all the newspapers suitable for this 
kind of discussion are in the hands of young and educated men and women, 
inexperienced and fashion fanatics, who thus shut the door in my face and 
in the face of my work.”® This second brochure did not in any case produce 
any noticeable echo in the Muslim public sphere; after Muallim’s partial re- 
traction the debate was considered to be closed. 

What was the 1911 controversy, the first of its kind on the Muslim 
woman question in Bosnia, really about? The confrontation was not simply 
a case of supporters against opponents of female education, but also a con- 
troversy between advocates of different kinds of female education, with at 
its heart the issue of the state school. The supporters of female education in 
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state schools were the products of two different experiments in educational 
reform, and shared a common language; those who had been shaped by the 
period of Ottoman reform, and those who had been raised in the cultural 
climate of the Habsburg Empire. In the discourse defended by these men, 
women played a key role; “[as] mothers, they hold in their hands the future 
of their entire family, and perhaps even an entire people... Mothers should 
be their children’s first teachers.” Only educated mothers were able to pro- 
vide Muslims with what they needed to adapt to the post-Ottoman context. 
However, as they were, the Muslim women of Bosnia were ill-equipped to 
carry out this mission: “it is lamentable, a hundred times over, that a group 
of women such as this exists in developed Europe [prosvijetljena Evropa), 
who are in no way in keeping with the spirit of contemporary times," who 
“do not reason,”® and therefore “do not know how to educate their own 
children in this day and age.”** These women, depicted as radically incapa- 
ble of integrating into European society, were deemed to be the principal 
cause of the different maladies affecting the Muslim people in Bosnia and 
elsewhere: indolence, fatalism, and fanaticism. In a changing world, a reli- 
gious and domestic education was no longer sufficient for Muslim women. 
They needed to go to school—i.e. to a state-run educational institution out- 
side of the domestic sphere. 

What form of female education were these men advocating? And above 
all, how was this education expected to affect gender relations within Bos- 
nian Muslim society? The underlying idea was that it was possible and desir- 
able to selectively adopt European cultural norms and institutions, provided 
they were compatible with Islam.“ They did not therefore wish to adhere to 
European gender relations entirely, nor to transform Muslim women into 
Europeans—disdainfully referred to as evropljanka or zapadnjakinja (West- 
erner) or, depending on their nationality, French or švabica (German). Kara- 
mehmedović himself declared that “we will never be in favor of European- 
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izing our women!"* As for Muslim women, they were supposed to become 
“good mothers, good wives, capable women of the house”” through educa- 
tion. Rather than preparing women to enter the public space, school con- 
sisted merely of a period of temporary training before a girl returned to the 
domestic realm. In the plans for education drawn up by these Muslim in- 
tellectuals, the ideology of the separate spheres—inherent to both tradi- 
tional Muslim society and European bourgeois culture—were reinforced 
and re-legitimized. Even the institution of the veil, a source for indignation 
for Westerners, was not called into question by these authors. 

If we turn to examine the anti-schooling advocates, their first point of crit- 
icism was the school curriculum. Modern schools, saturated with the ideas of 
“heretics such as Immanuel Kant and Charles Darwin," instilled doubt in 
girls about the very existence of God. Doubt bred both individual and collec- 
tive instability, and instability bred the subversion of family and political hi- 
erarchies. The first victims of the schools were religious authorities, who were 
replaced by new figures with scientific legitimacy: “nowadays, the people's 
destiny and future is in the hands of teachers, both male and female.” 


Consider what the schools and those who attend them have taught our chil- 
dren; they drink wine, eat pork, mock religion, ridicule their own customs, 
their own dress, their most sacred things. You see? This is the power and the 
force of modern education and school! They eradicate children's hearts and 


souls, transforming them into something new, strange, diabolical.” 


Female education was hardly less pernicious, as it produced girls who 
were anxious, hysterical, moody, and unsuited to family life: 


Not even the devil himself would marry them! They have no shame, no 
intention of respecting men, they want to do everything a man does; where 
he goes, she must go as well. There is no order in the home, they do not even 


know where to begin. They do not know how to cook, nor how to knit, they 
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must buy everything... What use is it to them to have attended school, with 


their foreign languages, their piano skills?” 


Requesting political rights, as did “modern, educated women, who, like 
men, are consumed by politics and socio-political relations,”’* was consid- 
ered to be the ultimate act of subversion for women, as politics was a natu- 
rally male domain. Fortunately, “Muslim women have shielded their hearts 
from the ills of politics, which is the most insidious and terrible disease 
known to man.””? While Christian men—the French being a perfect exam- 
ple—were now entirely slaves to the whims of their women, forced to ruin 
their families in order to satisfy their wives’ demands for luxury (luks), Is- 
lamic law was deemed admirable in this respect, as it gave men the option to 
easily end a marriage. 

Female schooling subverted not only family and social, but even natu- 
ral laws. The woman who went to school was a woman who betrayed her 
own gender, one that denied the distinction between women and men, im- 
posed by God and inscribed in nature. An educated woman was no longer 


a woman. 


To provide schooling for women just like men, and to give women the same 
freedom and the same rights as men means ensuring the disappearance of 
womanhood itself! The perversion of education is a huge social evil, because 
this perversion and superficiality create conceit, pride, excessive self-confi- 
dence, reveries, selfishness, derision, and much more. These are the fruits 
of perversion and superficiality—and they are more and more prevalent. I 
mean that educating women as men are, and giving women the same free- 
dom and the same rights as men in every field and scope of social life, ensures 


that they can no longer be called “women. ””* 


The pamphlet accused the intellectuals of wanting “Muslim girls to at- 
tend school and become mercenaries for the Germans [Svabine ajlucarke], 
writers, teachers, cashiers, telegraph operators, as the Christian women al- 
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ready are,” and decried the idea that they might “become part of society 
[pustiti u svijet), trying to make a living in the hotels, bathhouses, and streets 
of Ilidža... therefore, our distinguished author must know [in reference to 
Karamehmedović] that if a girl dons a skirt, she will quickly give herself to 
the first boy who comes along [fistan na se, a momka uza se].””° These lines 
bring us to the very core of the anti-schooling argument, which established 
a strict connection between women’s conquest of intellectual and sexual au- 
tonomy. 

Hostility toward schooling was not entirely directed toward the curric- 
ulum, but also the spatial dimensions of the institution. The schools—or 
rather the journey from home to school—could lead to decadence, as it ex- 
posed students to the modern city, with its institutions of perdition. The 
traditional world had been undermined by the arrival of the era of Austro- 
Hungarian occupation—referred to in the brochure as “the modern Chris- 
tian era” (moderno kriščansko doba). “Before,” in fact: 


every little home had its own resources: a little garden for growing all the 
basic necessities... A cow, a sheep and their milk, fat, and wool for cook- 
ing and making clothes. The mothers tended to all this, and their daughters 


learned all this from their mothers, watching them as they worked.” 


The traditional home was a place both for living and working. This world, 
where practical knowledge was acquired, from neighbors (komšiluk), and 
within the neighborhood religious community (džemat) and transmitted 
orally, was perfect as “it held neither evil nor bad examples." The rise of 
capitalist economic structures, which had divorced living and production 
spaces, and destroyed the cohesion and balance of the traditional world, was 
at the root of the current state of decadence; distancing oneself from the 
home meant departing from morality and moving toward immorality. In 
fact, on their way home from school, students would “begin by chasing a 
dog near the butcher’s shop, then they move on to the greengrocer's, then 
they stop by the kafana (coffee house) and the mejhana (tavern), then the 
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hotel, the gypsies’ mahala—and finally, there they are at the brothel.”” The 
same would inevitably happen to young girls: send your Muslim daughters 


280 


to school, the brochure cautioned, “and you will find them in Hidza,”*° a 
town with thermal baths just outside of Sarajevo, known as a place of recre- 
ation, dalliance, and prostitution. 

Putting up opposition to schooling did not mean excluding women from 
all forms of education. “She must know the tenets of the Quran, how to keep 
order in the home and in a man’s life, how to raise her progeny, cook, sew, 
and knit. This is a woman’s duty, what God, society, and her country ex- 


281 € 


pect of her.”*' “God's mission for women—husband, home, and children— 
is also considered to be their ‘natural predisposition’ and ‘eternal law.” For 
this sort of education, there was no need to rely on specific institutions like 
schools: “Ihe Muslim woman does not need many words to educate her 
children, she teaches through real-life examples, through the example of 
work—and for children and men alike, learning by example is and remains 
the best means of education.”* The husband, family, neighborhood, and lo- 
cal religious community were the appropriate places and channels for Mus- 
lim women to receive a proper education. The mekteb (yet another neighbor- 
hood institution) was more than sufficient for learning everything a woman 
needed to know about religious sciences. Therefore, the neighborhood reli- 
gious school constituted the furthest circle ofknowledge and mobility that a 
Muslim woman should need to attain. The only way to save Muslim women, 
who, unlike Christian women, were not yet irreversibly corrupt, was to “re- 
turn to the past" (vratiti se natrag). Any change would be disastrous: “The 
moral decadence of the [educated] girl is a natural consequence; whenever 
one goes against nature, one reaps bitter fruits." 

It is interesting to note the extent to which, in 1911, Muslim conserva- 
tives were not yet familiar with forms of public writing. Their participation 
in the public debate had only been made possible by borrowing a text writ- 
ten outside the Muslim community—and ironically enough, written by a 
woman. However, their reluctance to write in public should not be under- 
stood as a lack of reactivity. In late 1911, as had been expected, the Reis- 
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ul-ulema called for a second Inquiry Committee on community education 
(December 11, 1911—January 7, 1912). The composition of the Committee 
was this time radically different. The few progressive intellectuals that had 
been present in the first Committee, such as Karamehmedović, were re- 
placed with people from Islamic institutions. The only secular members 
were Edhem Mulabdić and Hasan Hodžić, but they were only admitted 
as external advisors. The news that the Inquiry Committee, in accordance 
with the decision by the Ulema-medžlis and the administration of pious 
foundations and communal schools, was against the establishment of a sec- 
ondary school for Muslim girls in Sarajevo (see Chapter I), pushed the two 
to abandon the Committee. As stated by Mulabdić, the debate could not 
be continued as long as “on education in general, and on female education 
more precisely, we have different opinions.”** On the eve of the First World 
War, a lasting division at the roots of the post-Ottoman Bosnian Muslim 
elite was already visible; between on the one hand progressive Muslim no- 
tables, influential in the public debate but with next to no decision-making 
powers, and on the other the conservative Muslim elite, reluctant to write 
in public but dominant in political and religious institutions. 


“TO BE ABLE TO WRITE ON PAPER, ALBEIT VERY MODESTLY, 
WHAT I DESIRE” 


In Habsburg Bosnia, writing about Muslim post-Ottoman gender relations 
was not an exclusively male prerogative. Looking closely at the dozens of 
newspapers and journals run by Muslim cultural entrepreneurs between 
1878 and 1918 affords a glimpse of a first generation of Muslim women writ- 
ing in public. The common thread running through their different life tra- 
jectories was their education in state schools, and especially in Sarajevo's 
Muslim Girls' School, where almost all of them had spent several years as 
students and afterward as teachers. This marked them out from the rare Mus- 
lim women in Bosnia that produced literary works in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, like Umihana Čuvidina (c. 1794-c. 1870) and Habiba Rizvanbegović- 
Stočević (1846-1890). Originally from Sarajevo, the former is one of the 
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earliest Bosnian female authors whose work survives to this day. The only 
full poem that can be attributed with some certainty to Čuvidina is her sev- 
enty-nine line epic poem, called Sarajlije iđu na vojsku protiv Srbije (The Men 
of Sarajevo March to War against Serbia). Habiba Rizvanbegović-Stočević 
was the daughter of an Ottoman pasha and the wife of an important Otto- 
man state official, originally from Mostar. She published a series of poems 
in the Ottoman language in Istanbul, especially in the avant-garde literary 
journal Servet-i Fünun (Wealth of Knowledge).** The generation that began 
writing at the beginning of the twentieth century, on the other hand, had 
two novel traits; they wrote in Serbo-Croatian, and they published their 
writing in Bosnian journals. In other words, these women contributed to 
the establishment of a modern public sphere in Bosnia.“ 

Compared to their Orthodox and Catholic counterparts, Muslim 
women mostly published anonymously, or under pseudonyms. Interest- 
ingly enough, they very often chose pseudonyms from the Ottoman, Arabic, 
or Persian literary traditions. Gradually, though, they started to use their 
real first names, and eventually also included their family names, and thus 
gradually became fully visible as individuals. They usually appended titles 
such as “schoolgirl” (interestingly using the term ruždijanka, “schoolgirl of 
ruždija," the Ottoman reformed primary schools) or in some cases “teacher” 
(uciteljica) to their names. It seems clear from their titles that these wom- 
en’s schooling and professions in education were factors that legitimized 
their participation in the public debate.*’ Writing seems to have remained 
for Muslim women a temporary experience, mostly limited to their time as 
students. In other words, before the Great War there does not appear to have 
been any Muslim women who became professional authors or journalists, 
such as Milena Mrazović, the pioneering journalist and editor of a Sarajevo 
journal in German, the Bosnische Post (Bosnian Post), or Stoja Kašiković, 
who became co-editor of the Serbian literary journal Bosanska Vila." 
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For Muslim women, marriage and especially motherhood often represented 
the end of their writing careers. 

During the last decade of Habsburg rule, Muslim women experimented 
with a vast range of literary genres. Given the long tradition of poetesses in 
the Ottoman Empire, poetry remained the first and most widespread genre 
for Muslim women until the end of the Habsburg period. Among the first 
to publish poetry was Hasnija Berberović (1893-2), a student at Sarajevo 
Muslim Girls' School and, in 1915, the first Muslim woman to teach in state 
schools.* Originally from a family of Sarajevo sugar merchants that had 
sent all of their children, boys and girls alike, to state schools, Berberović 
published her first poem in Behar in 1907, under the pseudonym Vahida, an 
Arabic name meaning “Peerless.” At the age of fourteen, this young woman 
had already developed a close relationship with poet and Behar editor Musa 
Ćazim Ćatić—who dedicated two of his poems to her, one of which, sig- 
nificantly, portrays her intent on playing the piano.” Berberović's younger 
sister, Zulkida Berberović (1896-1957), also wrote several poems while 
she worked as a teacher of women’s handiwork in the city of Tuzla, in East- 
ern Bosnia.” This poetry appears to have been inspired by traditional Bos- 
nian folk music, mostly dealing with themes such as courting or unrequited 
love—themes that at that time were considered to be the most in line with 
the supposedly natural qualities of women. At the same time, however, 
some of these poems—especially Berberovi¢’s—contain elements typical 
of the post-Ottoman era; belief in the “cultural reawakening” of the Mus- 
lim population and the duties of the “children of the new century” (djeca no- 
vog v jeka—thatis, the new generation of educated Muslims of both sexes).?* 

On the eve of the First World War, some Muslim women had also ven- 
tured into prose. Nafija Sarajlić (née Hadžikarić, 1893-1970), a former stu- 
dent of the Sarajevo Muslim Girls’ School who worked for a time as a teacher 
in a reformed mekteb, was the first and only Muslim woman of her generation 
to write novels. From a renowned family of tailors that had made uniforms 
for Habsburg officials, and one of the first in Sarajevo to produce European- 
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style dress,” in 1913 Sarajlić followed the example of the Muslim educated 
elite and started to explore Western literary genres. She began publishing 
a series of short stories in the Muslim newspaper Zeman, and the following 
year in Biser, and before the end of the war she had published approximately 
twenty short stories.” In the same period, a more restrained group of Mus- 
lim women started to show increasing confidence in their public voices, and 
began to experiment with the socialcommentary essay, a genre that analyzed 
the mechanics of the social world, and that had remained until then exclusive 
male territory. Not surprisingly, Muslim women's explorations into the so- 
cialcommentary essay remained limited to so-called feminine subjects, such 
as education, childrearing, and morality. Among the first to venture into this 
domain was Šefika Bjelevac (née Alihodžić, 1894-1927), a former student of 
Sarajevo Muslim Girls' School, who came from a renowned family of textile 
artisans in the Sarajevo market, and the daughter of an embroidery teacher 
working at a reformed mekteb in Sarajevo. According to some sources, her 
mother had learned German on her own, reading fashion reviews imported 
by Habsburg officials and working for the emerging local middle class.” Af- 
ter focusing on poetry, under the pseudonym Nesterin (Wild White Rose), 
Sefika Bjelevac abandoned anonymity and published articles such as “Edu- 
cation and School,” in which she stressed the importance of extra-domestic 
education for future Muslim mothers, thus making her voice heard in the de- 
bate on appropriate Muslim female education.“ 

What stance did Muslim women take with respect to the debate on the 
Muslim woman question? Muslim women who decided to write in pub- 
lic before the First World War seem to have adopted the discursive pattern 
that had already been elaborated by Muslim male progressive notables. The 
first attempts in Habsburg Bosnia to openly question the ideology of the 
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separate spheres, for example the writings of the aforementioned Jelica 
Belović-Bernadzikowska , stressed that in order for a woman to be fulfilled 
she should not be confined to motherhood and marriage, but have access to 
education and the public space.?7 Be that as it may, the majority of Muslim 
women limited themselves to supporting female education in state schools, 
without openly contesting domesticity, the segregation of the sexes or the 
practice of veiling. This convergence between the public discourse of Mus- 
lim women, and that of their male counterparts can at least partly be attrib- 
uted to the relationships that existed between them, both in public and pri- 
vate life. For the former, Muslim women did not organize their own journal 
to speak out independently, but instead published their contributions in 
journals run, and controlled, by Muslim men. As for the latter, the affinities 
between these two groups of educated Muslims, in at least two cases, were 
not limited to the literary field; Nafija Sarajlić was married to Šemsudin 
Sarajlić (1887-1960), a writer and contributor to Biser journal, and Šefika 
Bjelevac became the wife of Abdurezak Hivzi Bjelevac (1886-1972), a well- 
known writer and journalist.” 

Muslim women writers generally focused on the issue that lay at the core 
of the Muslim woman question in Habsburg Bosnia—that is, the oppor- 
tunity for Muslim women to become educated in state schools. In order to 
support this position, in the journal Gajret, Hatidža Đikić (1889-1918) from 
Mostar published in 1910 her “Daughters’ Prayer to Their Fathers,” a poem 
in which she directly addressed Muslim fathers and called for more educa- 
tion for Muslim girls: 


Oh honored fathers 

the dawn is coming, the day is rising 
awaken from your deep slumber! 
Lift your heavy heads 

from the pillow of indolence 

that the sun of joy and knowledge 


may rise also for us! 
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Open your sleep-clouded eyes 

and behold the city of Baku 

the Muslim women who live there 

and their knowledge in every field of learning. 
Behold, and remember 

that you err, you err greatly 

as you also could educate 

your daughters in this way. 

Do they truly deserve 

such injustice and violence, as depriving them 
of the beauty of knowledge [ilum], a flower as precious as gold? 
Oh our dear fathers 

open your eyes wider 

let your daughters enter 

the vast realm of knowledge. 

They too wish to learn 

and drink from the spring of knowledge. 
Your daughters—your progeny 

deserve the attention of their fathers. 

Oh honored fathers, 

your daughters beseech you 

do not remain indifferent 


to our wretched condition!” 


Interestingly enough, these lines, written more than twenty years after 


the end of Ottoman rule in Bosnia, refer only to the Muslim cultural land- 


scape; the positive example of female education is taken from Baku, the cul- 


tural capital for Muslims in the Caucasus, a population that like the Bosnian 


Muslims was living as a minority under Christian rule. In addition, the word 


used for “knowledge” is taken from Islamic terminology (ilum, from the Ar- 


abic ilm, literally “religious knowledge”). Finally, the entire poem operates 


within an explicitly paternalistic configuration. In Đikić's lines, the fathers, 


and not the daughters, are the actors entitled to authorize and spread educa- 


tion among the Bosnian female population. 


99 Hatidža, "Molba kćeri očevima," Gajret, no. 4 (1910): 59. 
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For these Muslim women writers, the argument for women’s education 
was often accompanied by criticism of specific Western practices. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “About the Woman Question” published in Biser in 1914, a cer- 
tain Razija (she omits her last name), condemned the “excesses” occurring 
in the West, and more generally among non-Muslims, excesses that had ac- 
companied changes in the conditions for women in society, in particular de- 
segregation between men and women. According to the (semi-)anonymous 


Muslim female writer, the Muslim woman question: 


can be resolved only by turning to modern science, schooling, and educa- 
tion, that we women might become good housewives, ladies of the house, 
wives and mothers, in the present and in the future. While this is an absolute 
necessity, we do not envy the tango or other European vices [pikanterije], as 


we find the excesses of European civilization abhorrent.’ 


The writer's reference to tango—a dance that intrinsically requires sen- 
sual and public contact between men and women—as a metaphor for “Eu- 
ropean vices” is not insignificant. As we will see in Chapter Six, in the early 
1900s public balls had started to become more and more prominent in Bos- 
nian urban centers, and their participants were not only Habsburg civil and 
military officers serving in the province, but also the emerging local, mostly 
non-Muslim, middle class.” Here again the reference to the European gen- 
der regime is ambiguous, representing both an ideal model that ought to be 
adopted, and one that ought be rejected. In the same text, Razija openly de- 
fended veiling, saying that “the veil [koprena] defends our honor, and if it 
were to fall from our faces it would be impossible to continue to claim to 
have a high level of morality.” At the same time, she underlines its per- 
fect compatibility with education in state schools. She also explicitly fixes 
the limits and principles that ought to guide the transformation of Muslim 
women’s status. In her discourse, Islam remains the light that can guide the 
transformation of the social condition of women, which should be modified 
only “within the constraints of sharia and according to God's will." 


100 Razija, “O ženskom pitanju," Biser, no. 17-18 (1914): 282. 
101 Besarović, Iz kulturnog života, 43-67. 

102 Razija, “O ženskom pitanju," 282. 
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Nonetheless, in some cases public writing also became a way for Muslim 
women to criticize the existing conditions of female education, and also the 
educational trajectory that the Habsburg administration and Muslim male 
notables had prearranged for them. In one of her short stories published in 
Biser in 1918, for example, Nafija Sarajlić described her brief teaching expe- 
rience in one of the reformed mekteb of the country, and especially the reac- 
tion of Muslim local notables to her efforts to improve education for girls: 


I’ve been punished. I’ve been punished because, my own volition and out- 
side of school time, I started to initiate the cleverest of my school girls in eth- 
ics and reading. For this choice I have been scolded in front of the girls by 
the [communal] School commission, with the argument that I did not have 
to do such a thing because these subjects are not necessary for girls. I saw 
how clever girls can be reduced to passivity, I saw how old the methodology 
is that we use with them, I saw the loss of time—and all the rest; I was aware 
of how nowadays it is expected of women to have more knowledge, and I felt 
I would have committed a mistake in not helping them. “Dear girls—1 said 
when they gave me back their exam papers—they do not let us learn!" [Ne 
daju nam uciti!]. The schoolgirls kissed my hand, and started to cry. With- 


out knowing what I could do, I started to cry as well on their small heads.’ 


In the public writings of this generation of Muslim women, references 
to non-Muslim women were almost entirely missing. Ihis circumstance 
is far from surprising, if we consider that in Bosnia, as in many other ar- 
eas of both the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, ethno-religious commu- 
nities were not particularly permeable, especially when—as was the case 
for Bosnian Muslims—they considered themselves to be a threatened mi- 
nority. As we have already seen, mixed-faith state schools only very rarely 
became a place where Muslim and non-Muslim girls could interact, and 
the same was true for voluntary associations, established along religious 
lines and in which Muslim women did not enroll until the end of the First 
World War.'* 


104 Nafija Sarajlić, “Nova škola," Biser, no. 15-16 (1918): 240. 
105 On Muslim women’s participation (or lack thereof) in voluntary associations in the Habsburg period, 
see Mulalić, Orijent na zapadu, 260-1. 
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Despite these circumstances, a few Muslim women used literary writing 
in order to imagine forms of interfaith solidarity between women through- 
out Bosnia, and beyond its borders. In 1907, a student from Sarajevo called 
Nafija Zildžić published the poem “Onward!” in the literary journal Behar: 


Onward, onward fellow women 

let us hasten only onward 

let us adorn our youth [žiće] / with science! 

Only onward 

dear sisters 

as time passes quickly 

and thanks to science—we know already 

we can reach our golden future 

let us go onward, my dears 

we have spent many years living in ignorance [neznanje] 
as if blind in this world 

Oh, let us lift the veil from our eyes [ah, trgnimo veo oka] 
let us look onward with audacity 

let us dispel the heavy shadows 

that cloud our placid brows. 

Onward, sisters! Let the armor 

that has imprisoned our centuries-old dream shatter 


let us too become worthy daughters of our people [vrjedne kćerke roda svoga] 


So go now, my poem 
to the cities and the villages 
Greet my friends 


and share with them the desires of my heart!'"" 


These lines portray women as the actors of what we could legitimately 
call an emancipatory process through education, without delegating a role 
to Muslim male notables. Interestingly enough, the author chooses the veil 
as a metaphor for ignorance (“let us lift the veil from our eyes”), a choice 


106 Nafija Zildžić, “Napred!,” Behar, no. 17 (1907-1908): 267-268. Prior to this poem, she had already pub- 
lished N.[afija] Zildžić, (ruždijanka), “Proljeće je granulo,” Behar, no. 2 (1907-1908): 27. On Nafija 
Zildžić see also Zahirović, Od stiha do pjesme, 88-9. 
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that, ina Muslim society, one can hardly imagine to have been accidental. In 
contrast with the other texts, in Zildžić's writing there is no reference to Is- 
lam or to a specific Muslim cultural context. On the contrary, religion seems 
to be irrelevant, and the reference to the “worthy daughters of our people 
[rod]” could be read as a call to a national, or at least areligious, sisterhood. 

Zildzi¢’s words allow us to touch on another feature of Muslim women’s 
public writing: the near absence of references to national belonging. This si- 
lence is in contrast with the gradual politicization of Bosnian society in the 
years preceding the First World War. As a consequence of the annexation 
of the province by Vienna in 1908, and the 1912-1913 Balkan wars, nation- 
alism— Croatian, but even to a greater extent Serbian and Yugoslav—was 
spreading in the Bosnian urban population, mainly among male second- 
ary-school students. The only Muslim woman to have publicly expressed 
her national affiliation before the war seems to have been the aforemen- 
tioned Hatidža A. Đikić, the sister of Osman Đikić, a writer and pro-Ser- 
bian politician who considered the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
be authentic Serbs “by blood and language” and who, as seen in Chapter 
One, was at that time the leading figure of the cultural association Gajret. 
Hatidza A. Đikić also became a pro-Serbian sympathizer. In 1914, a couple 
of months before the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Sara- 
jevo, she published “To the Heroes,” a poem celebrating Serbian national in- 
dependence fighters, fighters that the Habsburg government considered to 
be rebels.’ The publication of the poem not only caused the newspaper to 
be shut down, but also—at least, according to one source—the accusation 
and subsequent imprisonment of Hatidza A. Diki¢ for subversive activities. 
She died of tuberculosis in prison a few years later.'*? 

In a few cases, public writing became a tool for overcoming physical dis- 
tances, and for putting Muslim women who owere living in very different 
social conditions in contact with each other. In 1910, for example, the stu- 
dent Munira (her family name is not given), from Sarajevo, published an 


107 Xavier Bougarel, “Bosnian Muslims and the Yugoslav Idea,” in Yugoslavism: Histories of a Failed Idea, 
1918-1992, ed. Dejan Djokić (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 2003), 100-114. 

108 Published on April 5, 1914 in Srpska riječ, as part of the supplement for the Easter holidays. Over the 
course of my research in Sarajevo, I was unable to track down a copy of this poem, cited in Nusret 
Kujraković's dissertation, Žensko pitanje i socijalni položaj bošnjakinje u Bosni i Hercegovini između dva 
svjetska rata (M.A.diss., University of Sarajevo, 2008), 112. 

109 Zahirović, Od stiha do pjesme, 90-2. I could not find any confirmation of this information in the archives. 
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article called “Ihe Life of the Muslim Woman" in Gajret journal. The au- 
thor complained about Muslim families' scarce interest in, and in some 
cases open hostility toward, an education for their daughters that was more 
than just of a practical nature (e.g., embroidery and handiwork). The female 
student lamented the lack of places for socializing outside of the domestic 
space, and addressed Muslim male notables, urging them to reserve access 
to Muslim reading rooms for Muslim women on Fridays, in order that they 
might have access to more journals and books." In the next issue, the Gajret 
editorial board published a letter sent to the journal by an anonymous Mus- 
lim woman from Krajina (Northern Bosnia), addressed directly to Munira. 

The anonymous woman from Krajina expressed first of all her satisfac- 
tion that Munira and her fellow students were enrolled in Sarajevo Muslim 
Girls’ School, and at the same time complained of the audacious coquetry 
and love affairs of Sarajevo Muslim women. The anonymous woman dedi- 
cated the rest of her letter to explaining to Munira how she had learned to 
read and write in a rural area where modern female schooling was almost 
entirely absent. As was the case for many other Muslim girls, her only ex- 
tra-domestic education had been dispensed by the local mekteb, an educa- 
tion she openly qualified as disappointing. In the Muslim communal school 
she had only been able to leaf through a few books in the Ottoman language, 
“Bergivija, Suruti-salat, Tedžvid, etc.) but she had not found these reli- 
gious texts particularly interesting. She described the hodža, the teacher of 
the communal school, as an incompetent educator whose teachings were in- 
comprehensible to her: 


Here is how the hodža talked to me: Farz je ono, što je Bog bez Subhe delilom 
emr ucinio [a combination of Serbo-Croatian and Ottoman]. Of course, I did 
not understand a word, I blindly followed the hodža and I learned phrases 
by heart, without understanding their meaning. And this was not my fault: 


hodžas still teach this way today! 


After the mekteb, the anonymous correspondent was able to continue 
her education at home thanks to a male cousin, who had not only taught her 


110 Munira, “Život muslimanke," Gajret, no. 7-8 (1910): 106-7. 
111 “Pismo iz Krajiske,” Gajret, no. 9 (1910): 134. These were religious volumes. 
112 “Pismo iz Krajiske,” 134. 
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many things about Islam, but also how to read and write using the Latin al- 
phabet. Her choice to pursue some form of education that was not exclusively 
religious was met with the greatest hostility from her family and neighbors: 


What lengths I went to in order to hide it from my parents, what scolding I 
endured from my female friends. But it was all to no avail, nothing could hold 
me back. When my cousin gave me books to read... it was as if, at that pre- 
cise moment, I had seen the world with my own eyes, a world that until then 
had been shrouded in a dense fog. And at that moment I had the feeling that 
no one was happier than I. Soon my cousin procured for me copies of all the 
books that had been translated into our language and printed in the Arabic 
alphabet, and I was thus able to make up for everything I had not understood 
during my childhood at the mekteb. My cousin then sent several newspapers, 
which I read regularly, at the same time writing to me with news of every- 


thing interesting that he noticed in Sarajevo." 


This informal domestic education led her to support female education in 
schools, and to address the Muslim women of Bosnia through the pages of 
the Gajret review, asking them to fight for modern schooling, and in partic- 
ular to learn how to read and write: 


I beseech all of my like-minded sisters, especially those in Sarajevo—those 
of you who can do so—to fight [zauzimati] for progress as much as possi- 
ble, so that each of us (only if she so wishes) may at least have the opportu- 
nity to learn to read and write, and certainly handiwork and sewing as well. 
And that we not be afraid to ask someone to explain what we do not know... 
What an effort I made to understand what I read, without the ruždija [mean- 
ing here the state school] and asking only my dearest cousin; today I thank 
God for this gift, which enables me to write on paper, albeit very modestly, 


what I desire [svoju želju makar i mršavo na papir napisati].'"* 


In a Muslim society where non-domestic spaces for women to socialize 


were lacking, and their mobility restricted by segregation according to re- 


113 “Pismo iz Krajiske,” 135. 
114 “Pismo iz Krajiske,” 135. 
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ligion and sex, this exceptional correspondence gives us a glimpse of what 
public writing could represent for Muslim women—at least for those who 
were able to read—a way to reflect upon their living conditions, bridging 
geographical and social distances. Thanks to these semi-anonymous ex- 
changes, Muslim women could express in public their first, hesitant claims 
for more spaces for education and sociability outside of the home. 


**X 


At the turn of the century, the legitimacy of the very existence of Muslims in 
post-Ottoman Europe was under constant scrutiny by non-Muslim schol- 
ars. With their white skin, speaking a Slavic (and thus considered Euro- 
pean) tongue, espousing the Islamic (and thus considered non-European) 
religion, intellectuals from Central and Southeastern Europe tirelessly de- 
bated whether Muslims could or could not survive in the Balkans after 
the rollback from Ottoman rule. As the discussion evolved, the position of 
women became a powerful device for establishing and organizing the differ- 
ence between Balkan Christians and Balkan Muslims. In other words, gen- 
der relations became a tool for validating, or invalidating, the belonging of 
certain groups to alternative imagined civilizational spaces, specifically Eu- 
rope and the Orient. Practices such as veiling, and by extension segregation 
between the sexes, became symbols of the alleged backwardness and inferi- 
ority of the entire Muslim community, in this sense deemed radically unfit 
for a place in post-Ottoman southeastern Europe. At the turn of the century, 
a new generation of Muslim educated men proved themselves ready and 
willing to criticize these ideas. Thanks to a specific cultural capital devel- 
oped at the crossroads of the Habsburg and Ottoman spaces, influenced by 
positivism, social Darwinism and Islamic modernism, these men rejected 
the anti-Muslim arguments widely circulating in their time, and on the con- 
trary supported the thesis that, with some adaptations, Muslims were capa- 
ble of joining their non-Muslim fellow citizens on the path to progress, and 
that Islam and modernity could go hand in hand. In their bid to reject anti- 
Muslim arguments, these educated men accepted several of its premises, in 
particular that gender relations were the litmus-test of the degree of civili- 
zation of a community. According to this line of reasoning, improving the 
education of Muslim women—which aimed to scientificize their alleged 
natural and theological purpose, motherhood—was considered an essen- 
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tial requirement for adapting to the new political circumstances. However, 
when we look at their texts debating the Muslim woman question, in the 
pre-war period, improving the condition of Muslim women did not mean, 
for Muslim progressives, challenging the rules of sexual and confessional 
segregation, let alone contesting the veiling practice. 

What is more, exploring the debate on the woman question in the Mus- 
lim press can be misleading. As the only members of the Muslim popula- 
tion using this medium to discuss gender issues, one might have the mis- 
taken impression that the ideas of these progressive writers had become 
hegemonic among the Muslim elite of that time. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact, the press at that time rested in the hands of a loud ed- 
ucated minority who considered public writing to be a performance of their 
own modernity, while a silent majority, far more socially conservative, was 
not interested in speaking out in public. When, following the 1908 annexa- 
tion, new forums of decision-making were allowed by the Habsburg author- 
ities, the true power balance within the Muslim elite surfaced. The leaders 
of the community were not inclined to introduce the adaptations that pro- 
gressives were loudly calling for in the domain of female education. Iron- 
ically enough, the only solution they found to challenge the progressive 
discourse in the press was to borrow the words of a woman—a Serbian Or- 
thodox educated woman who, for a few weeks, became the spokeswoman of 
the Muslim conservatives. The 1911 debate analyzed in this chapter testi- 
fies also to the difficulty that socially conservative members of the Muslim 
elite had with, or indeed their lack of interest for, writing in public, a fact that 
would also stay true in the 1920s. 

In this loud-spoken early-twentieth-century debate on Muslim women, 
real Muslim women who gained access to the press were a minority, and 
their voices were less audible. The education that they had received in 
Habsburg schools represented the principal marker of legitimacy for pub- 
lic writing and for testing different literary genres from both the Ottoman 
and European cultural spaces. While participating in the debate around the 
Muslim woman question, women expressed, albeit while keeping to the sta- 
tus quo of their milieu, different ideas of appropriate Muslim post-Ottoman 
femininity. According to the available sources, Muslim women seemed to 
be largely convinced of the inadequacy of the gender regime inherited from 
the late-Ottoman period. Even though they avoided participating in the bit- 
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Hasnija Berberović Nafija Zildžić Hatidža Đikić 


AF 


I Šefika Bjelevac m Nafija Sarajlić Zulkida A. Tuzlanka Berberović 


Figures 9-14: Portraits of the first generation of Muslim women writers. 


Source: courtesy of Ajša Zahirović. 


terest polemics, Muslim women firmly explained that a purely religious, 
oral, and domestic education was no longer sufficient to meet the needs of a 
Muslim post-Ottoman society. 

The majority of Muslim women who spoke out in the press seemed to 
support the new gender regime proposed by Muslim Western-trained no- 
tables, a gender regime shaped by the policies of Habsburg imperial power 
and legitimized with the modernist ideas circulating in the Ottoman space. 
Conjugating female education and domesticity, the proposed regime did 
not substantially challenge the ideology of the separate spheres. Neverthe- 
less, a few women also used public writing to imagine a future that was dif- 
ferent at least in part to the aforementioned gender regimes. In some of 
their writings, Muslim women seemed to imagine, albeit reservedly, sev- 
eral different forms of sisterhood—among Muslim women, and sometimes 


among women beyond confessional differences. It is probably not a coinci- 
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dence that these first Muslim female writers—Hasnija Berberović, Sefika 
Bjelevac, Nafija Sarajlic—also became the first Muslim women in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to establish and participate in voluntary associations after 
1918, thus entering the public space not only through the medium of writing 
but also visibly and physically. 
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MUSLIM, FEMALE AND VOLUNTEER 


As we have seen, in the Habsburg period Muslim women did not directly 
participate in the nebula of associations that were blossoming in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Great War abruptly changed this state of affairs. In 
a context in which society was coming to terms with the devastating con- 
sequences of war, and the region was torn in the process of the establish- 
ment the first Yugoslav state, Muslim women began to engage directly 
in volunteering. The following pages thus focus on the social circum- 
stances that made this new form of engagement possible, and on the strat- 
egies Muslim women elaborated in order to participate in different kinds 
of voluntary associations, namely philanthropic, cultural and feminist. 
Special attentStudents then talk about the pros and cons of having online 
meetings in a foreign language. During the meeting, they take notes 
collaboratively (Google Docs), which are edited and posted on the VLE 
for the other groups to read and for grading by the teacher. 


Adaptations | Students record their online meeting and transcribe part collaboratively. 
Together, they then underline language that is good, i.e. helps to convey 
the message, as well as parts that caused confusion. The latter is analysed 
as to what went wrong and subsequently improvements are suggested. 


Table 13: Task: Uhms and Ahs 


Task: Uhms and Ahs 

Aim To raise awareness to words and sounds used as fillers when speaking 
Tool Ah Counter app 

Example Students download the app to their mobile phones and individually 


prepare a short talk on a topic of their choice. In pairs, one person gives 
their talk while the other listens attentively tapping the ah button (for 
sounds such as ah, um or er), interjection button (for inappropriate use 
of words such as and, well, so, but, like, you know) or repetition button 
(for unnecessary repetition of e.g. I..., I..., 1..., or this means. .., this 
means... etc.). The resulting score is emailed to the student, who should 
try to improve his/her score by repeating the activity a few more times. 
Students then swop roles. 


Adaptations | The Dragon Dictation app could also be used to raise awareness to fillers 
used/overused when speaking -see “Pronunciation training”. 
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2.7 Collaborative writing 


Storch distinguishes between cooperative writing and collaborative writing. In 
cooperative writing, students divide tasks and roles for a written task and each 
student completes his or her own section, editing together at the end. In contrast 
to this, collaborative writing encourages learners to actively write together and 
negotiate at all stages of the writing process (Storch 2013: 2-3). Hence, meaning 
is actively created together and transposed to the written form. 


Table 14: Task: Collaborative report writing 


Task: Collaborative report writing 


Aim To encourage truly collaborative writing 
Tool Google Docs, Lucidpress 
Example In our experience, students’ first reaction to group report writing is to 


divide up tasks. In order to discourage this, we allow time in class for 
students to write their reports together instead of assigning the report 
writing for homework as is often the case. This enables the teacher to 
monitor writing and ensure collaboration. Students verbally compose 
their text before creating the written version. During the following 
online session, students edit the report using Google Docs collaborative, 
synchronous editing function. 


Adaptations | Rather than a report, groups can write articles and create an online 
newsletter using Lucidpress. The articles are written in class, posted 
online, then peer edited by a different group. 


Table 15: Task: Collaborative blog writing 


Task: Collaborative blog writing 


Aim To develop writing skills 


Tool Edublogs, Blogger, blog plugin on VLE 


Example A class blog is created with Edublogs or Blogger. Students think of 
interview questions that they would like to ask each other. For a get-to- 
know-each-other activity the questions can be personal, e.g. “What did 
you do last weekend?”, while for a reflective activity, the questions can be 
more academic, e.g. “What is the most valuable lesson you learned from 
the guest lecturer in the Knowledge Management Strategies course?” 
The first student online posts his/her question; the next student online 
must respond to the first question, then post their own question, creating 
response-question chain. 
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Adaptations | Instead of questions and answers, students can write the first half of a 
sentence which is to be completed by the next person to visit the blog. 
An example is Student A: “Your favourite leisure activity is...” Student B 
“reading novels. The best movie you've ever seen is...” Student C: 
“Casablanca. The place you want to go on holiday is...” and so on. 


2.8 Developing listening skills 


Our learners often listen to songs or watch TV shows in English. While this is 
certainly enjoyable, it does not always lead to active learning. In order to support 
learning, tasks need to be not only enjoyable, but must also encourage learners to 
focus on understanding and gaining knowledge (Nation/Newton 2009: 3-4). The 
following task helps learners to concentrate on more thorough understanding. 


Table 16: Task: Competitive Lyrics training 


Task: Competitive Lyrics training 


Aim To encourage learners to listen for detail 
Tool Lyrics Training 
Example Lyrics Training is a website where students can listen to songs and type 


in missing lyrics in a gapfill-like task. Our students have turned this into 
a collaborative task by creating Lyrics Training parties during online 

phases of the course, i.e. they get together and take turns typing in lyrics. 
Points are given to students who complete the lyrics of a song accurately. 


Adaptations | Teams of students can practice songs on the website during online phases 
and take part in an in-class competition wherein teams of students 
complete the lyrics, with one student typing and the others giving 
answers to the missing lyrics. 


Table 17: Task: Collaborative dictogloss 


Task: Collaborative dictogloss 


Aim To encourage learners to listen for detail; to introduce language; to 
practise language 


Tool Vocaroo or audioBoom; blog, wiki, VLE 
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Dictogloss is normally a classroom activity in which the teacher reads out 
a short text that the learners (individually; then in pairs/groups) try to 
reconstruct. Hence, it combines listening, collaboration and writing. On 
blended learning courses, this can be done in the online phase, either in 
preparation for or as a follow-up to a specific language focus (grammar, 
vocabulary, functional language). The teacher makes a voice recording 
ofthe text, e.g. using Vocaroo or audioBoom, and posts the link to the 
listening on the VLE. Individually, students listen and reconstruct the 
text. After a pre-determined number of listening attempts, a learner (first 
come, first served) posts her/his version on a blog or wiki on the VLE. 
Using their reconstructed texts, the other students edit and supplement till 
collaboratively they have reconstructed the text. Finally, the teacher posts 
the tape script for comparison, and clarifies (online or in the following 
face-to-face session) language that was problematic. 


Adaptations 


Rather than the teacher recording a text, a relevant listening from the class 
course book or the internet can be used. 


Table 18: Task: 


Collaborative listening 


Task: Collaborative listening 


Aim 


Tool 


To encourage learners to listen for gist & detail 


TED website, Skype, Quizlet, Wordle, VLE 


Example 


Our students very much enjoy listening to TED talks. So, how can 
listening to the talks on this website (or any other listening source, for 
that matter) be done collaboratively? One way is to initially select/agree 
upon a specific talk (can be done by the teacher, a student, or a pair/ 
small group of students). While listening (individually), the learners 
take notes listing the main points as well as useful vocabulary and 
phrases, which are expanded after a second listening. Students (3-4) 
then have a Skype meeting at a pre-determined time to share what they 
understood, as well as to discuss how they coped with the listening, 

e.g. what helped or hindered them. As a follow-up and to consolidate 
learning, students write a short summary, compile a vocabulary glossary 
(e.g. Quizlet) or one student makes a word cloud (e.g. Wordle) of useful 
terms. These are posted on a forum, blog or wiki on the VLE for the 
other groups to view. 


Adaptations 


After listening, students can consult the tape script, highlight what they 
noted down, and then discuss and compare in a Skype meeting how 
much they really were able to comprehend. Another adaptation involves 
students noting down e.g. three things they learnt and found particularly 
interesting/one thing they did not understand and want to. Sharing, 
comparing and clarifying these aspects is then the focus of the online 
discussion. 
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2.9 Developing reading skills 


Our academic students are often unfamiliar with a top-down approach to reading 
wherein a general overview of the text is attained before delving into more detail 
about the text content. Students often want to understand every word; Silberstein 
stresses the need for learners to be able to “sustain ambiguity” when confronted 
with an unfamiliar term. The first task helps students to become more comfortable 
with understanding the gist of a text rather than specific content. The other tasks 
encourage a more detailed analysis and interpretation of a text. 


Table 19: Task: Jigsaw reading 


Task: Jigsaw reading 

Aim To encourage students to use a top-down approach to reading; to 
facilitate peer-teaching 

Tool Forum, VLE 

Example Jigsaw reading is a well-known activity in which a longer text is divided 


up amongst a group of students. Students read and summarize their 
section of the text, presenting their summary to the group. In this 

way, students get an overview of the text without needing to read it 

in its entirety. We choose enough subject-specific texts so that there 

is one text for each group of 5 students. Each text is then divided into 

5 parts; one part for each member of each group. Hence, with a class of 
20 students, there would be four articles being read. The students have 

a week to read their section and to write a short summary to post in a 
forum created for their article. After all summaries have been posted, the 
groups compile the summaries into a longer document, proofreading 

to eliminate any discrepancies or repetition of information. The final 
summaries of the four articles are made available on the VLE to the 
whole class. We encourage the learners to reflect on the key information 
extrapolated from each of the articles so that they realise they can learn 
even if they do not understand or even have access to all of a text. 


Adaptations | Instead of reading, students listen to different audio files or videos or to 
different parts of the same (longer) listening. 
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Table 20: Task: “Save the last word for me” 


Task: “Save the last word for me” 


Aim 


To encourage learners to engage with complex reading texts and with 
each other 


Tool 


Forum, VLE 


Example 


This task was designed by McDonald et al. (2012) to facilitate group 
interpretation of a complex text, and adapted by deNoyelles, Zydney, and 
Seo (2014) for an online learning environment. After reading the same 
text, half of the class (6-7 people) is asked to post (individually) a short 
excerpt from the text that he/she thinks is important or complex on a 
discussion forum, without explaining why. The remaining students read 
the posts and respond saying why they think the student chose this part 
of the text and what it could mean. At the end of the activity (dates have 
to be set for each part of the activity), the learner who initially selected 
the excerpt explains their interest in it and summarises what they have 
learnt from reading their peers’ interpretations, hereby having the “Last 
word”. Students reverse roles the next time the activity is done. 


Adaptations 


Interpretation of a text passage (by half the class) could be done as a 
lead-in to students reading the article, and vice versa. 


Table 21: Task: Academic reading circles (ARC) 


Task: Academic reading circles (ARC) 


Aim 


Tool 


To enable students to gain a deeper understanding of a text by 
collaborating 


Forum, VLE 
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Example 


ARC is an approach to reading based on the premise that students can 
achieve a deeper understanding of a text by working on it collaboratively 
rather than individually (Seburn 2015: 42). It has been piloted 
successfully at Toronto University on reading and writing foundation 
courses for undergraduates. There are three parts to ARC: 1) acommon, 
course-related text which all students in the group (5 persons) read 

but depending on their 2) assigned role, from a different perspective. 
There are 5 roles: the leader situates the text for the group, i.e. purpose, 
audience, gist and bibliographic information, and incorporates the other 
students in their roles in the ensuing discussion; the contextualiser 
identifies people, places, events and does further research on these 

as well as on any quotes mentioned in the text; the visualizer finds 
information that is graphically represented, such as charts, graphs, 
images etc.; the connector makes connections to similar events, studies 
or personal experiences and explains these; and finally, the highlighter 
focuses on lexical items. Thus, each person adds to the understanding 
of the text. The third part is the follow-up group discussion, which is 
normally done in class and where students report back on what they 
discovered. Finally, each group then presents their findings to the rest 
of the class. The latter activities can easily be adapted for a blended 
learning course, whereby students first report back to their group and 
discuss their findings on Skype. The outcome is then documented 
collaboratively in a blog for the rest of the class to see. 


Adaptations 


The above procedure can also be used with a listening text or video. 


2.10 Teacher-student collaboration 


One of the disadvantages of blended and online learning is that students can 
feel isolated at times, which leads to higher drop-out rates (Simpson 2000: 9). 
We find that an occasional email or instant message to students, especially non- 
participators, can greatly increase motivation. Our students cited socializing and 
getting in touch with their peers as a benefit of online collaboration. Furthermore, 
positive reinforcement by the tutor was mentioned as a motivating factor for col- 
laboration (Moore-Walter/Dal-Bianco 2015). 


Table 22: Task: Teacher-student feedback 


Aim 


Task: Teacher-student feedback 


To motivate students, to give students feedback on task and language 


Tool 


Jing, Vocaroo, audio recorders, mobile phones 
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Example Students (as groups or individuals) submit an assignment electronically 
or complete an online task for the teacher to assess. Rather than 
providing written feedback, the teacher gives oral feedback using 
voice recording software/tools or via screencasting. The latter can be 
done with Jing, a free screencasting tool that captures any movement 
on the screen and simultaneously records audio. Language errors are 
highlighted with the cursor while the teacher comments on the error 
and/or suggests improvements. The file is saved in the cloud and a link 
can be posted on the VLE or emailed to students. Audio feedback is 
highly appreciated by students, as it tends to be more detailed as well as 
more personal than written feedback. In a survey conducted in 2010, 
75% of our students (n=44) found audio feedback to be an excellent/ 
very helpful way of providing feedback (Dal-Bianco/MacSween 
2010: 31). Screencasting, which simulates what the teacher would 
normally do in a face-to-face situation, but which has the added value 
of students being able to watch/listen to the feedback more than one 
time, makes it an even more effective form of giving feedback, as the 
following student quote exemplifies: “I think this way of giving feedback 
is very helpful and leading to the desired results, because it catches your 
ears AND eyes” (ibid.: 32). 


Adaptations | For pure audio feedback without screencasting, Vocaroo offers free 
online voice recording. Feedback on task achievement can be recorded 
and posted on the VLE or emailed to students. 


3. Discussion 


A key reason why the tasks in this chapter work well is because they are meaning- 
ful and relevant to our students’ needs. Nevertheless, the fact that there is grade 
pressure should not be underestimated from a motivational perspective. Hence, 
if students do not collaborate, they get a lower grade or no grade at all. The tasks 
we have included do not only need to take place in a blended learning context; in 
fact, we also use some of them in our other university courses, which are 100% 
face-to-face. In this case, they are assigned as homework or during self-study 
components of courses. We simply scale down the number of tasks assigned to 
students and make sure that a choice of which tasks to conduct is given. Because 
learner response to doing collaborative tasks on our courses has been overwhelm- 
ingly positive (87% of our learners), we have also been able to convince colleagues 
to try out collaborative tasks in their courses as well. 

In our experience, getting in-company or language school course participants 
to collaborate in English outside of class time is more difficult. These learners 
often associate tasks on their computers with work. By setting tasks that can be 
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done with apps on mobile phones and tablets, e.g. documenting and learning 
vocabulary on Quizlet, this can be circumvented. These are then often perceived 
as games and, as a result, participants are more likely to do them. A further idea 
to encourage collaboration among language course participants is to start the task 
during class but to stop when learners are beginning to find the activity fun. We 
find participants are eager to pick up where we left off in class, just to find out 
what happens next. 

To thrive in a blended learning context, students need time to develop as self- 
directed and reflective learners (Macdonald 2008: 115). Therefore, we advise stu- 
dents to conduct a mini-SWOT analysis each time they do a task, i.e. they analyse 
what they found easy and what they found difficult when completing the task and 
why. Over the course of time, self-assessment becomes ingrained and students 
almost subconsciously reflect on what they do. If students keep a reflection log, 
they can look back on the tasks they completed over the previous semester and 
see their progress tracked from task to task. Reflection is something our students 
do not find easy to do at first, but often comment that the act of reflection was one 
of the most useful and thought-provoking aspects of their English instruction. 
The following is an example of a reflection on a listening task students conducted 
in the first semester of their study programme: 


In our music selection of this week, we decided for one song of Bon Jovi and one more 
song of Coldplay. It is a challenging exercise in the level “intermediate” with song texts 
in the category medium or hard. To be honest, I do not pass an exercise by the first try 
but it makes still fun to go on with the lyric-trainer website and I hear and read new 
terms and phrases. 


The tutor’s response to the reflection was to ask follow-up questions about why 
the student thinks she was not successful first time round. We find that self- 
assessment needs to develop over time, with later assessments becoming more 
perceptive. 

Even though blended learning requires the teacher's physical presence for only 
part of the course, there is still significant hands-on involvement required by the 
tutor. Many of our students are participating in a blended learning context for the 
first time and enter the programme with the assumption that they will have 50% 
less work because the class is 50% online. The teacher needs to be a motivating fac- 
tor, especially early in the programme when students are still adjusting to course 
requirements. In our experience, models of useful forum posts, regular emails to 
students, clearly defined tasks and deadlines as well as clear and structured as- 
sessment of tasks help to convince students of the usefulness of blended learning 
tasks. Without this framework, students tend to become lost and motivation falls. 
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As the programme proceeds, students become comfortable with their responsibili- 
ties and learner autonomy increases. We find that our course evaluations improve 
significantly in the second semester, with students making comments such as 


» « 


“best class at the university”, “Thank you. I can't believe I enjoy English lessons.” 


4. Conclusion 


Collaborative tasks utilizing technology to facilitate the learning process can en- 
hance language learning in a blended environment, but only as long as tasks are 
effectively designed, implemented and scaffolded by the teacher. Paramount is, 
however, the importance of considering pedagogy before technology. Students 
value technology but only when it adds to their learning, not when it is used 
with no apparent benefit. Likewise, collaboration -it is not a means to an end 
but should add to the learning experience. As previously mentioned, some of the 
tasks and/or tools we have described are inspired by our students, which leads to 
higher motivation and engagement (Martinez 2008: 117; Dornyei/Csizér 1998: 
217). However, we have found that while students often have ideas as to which 
tasks and sources they would like to use, they are not always aware of how to use 
them collaboratively without guidance by the teacher. 

When we asked our students about what motivates them to work collabo- 
ratively for English, 75% chose the answer, I can learn from classmates, 50% 
that it reduces workload and 52% that it improves their English (Moore-Walter/ 
Dal-Bianco 2015). In addition, 92% of the students felt that collaborative tasks 
are more effective if there is time in class to work on the task, something that can 
easily be organized in a blended learning course. However, although this implies 
a generally positive student attitude towards working together, teachers should 
not forget to explicitly state their rationale for and emphasize the benefits of do- 
ing collaborative tasks. To sum up, if tasks are relevant and meaningful and tools 
wisely selected, then constructing meaning together and taking responsibility for 
one’ learning can be an engaging and rewarding learning experience for students 
and teachers alike. 


Blended-Learning bezeichnet eine Lernform, in der Prasenzlernzeiten durch Elemente des 
E-Learning ergänzt oder ersetzt werden. Hierbei kommen verstärkt auch Techniken des 
Mobilen Lernens (M-Learning) zum Einsatz, die es Lernern ermöglichen, durch portable 
Medien, wie Smartphones und Tablets, überall und zu jeder Zeit zu lernen und durch 
entsprechende Aufgabenstellungen die Kommunikation innerhalb einer bestimmten Lern- 
gruppe unterstützen können. Erfahrungen aus unserer eigenen Unterrichtspraxis an einer 
österreichischen Fachhochschule haben gezeigt, dass die Integration technologiegestützter 
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Lernszenarien in den Fremdsprachenunterricht im Sinne des Blended-Learning-Ansatzes 
motivierend auf Lerner wirken und zu einer Steigerung echter Lernzeit führen kann. Die 
Nutzung neuer Technologien bietet Lernern hierbei vor allem die Möglichkeit, selbst- 
gesteuertes und gemeinsames Lernen miteinander zu verbinden, Lernergebnisse-und 
Produkte zu diskutieren und anderen zur Verfügung zu stellen. Kollaborative Lernprozesse 
regen Lerner dazu an, neues Wissen gemeinsam zu konstruieren und einzuüben und dabei 
Verantwortung nicht nur für ihr eigenes Lernen, sondern auch das für ihrer Co-Lerner, 
zu übernehmen (vgl. Dooly 2008: 21). Hinzu kommt, dass das gemeinsame Bearbeiten 
von Aufgaben Lernern Gelegenheiten bietet, die zu erlernende Fremdsprache aktiv in 
authentischen Kontexten zu nutzen. Vor diesem Hintergrund beschäftigt sich dieser Bei- 
trag mit der Frage, wie der Einsatz neuer Medien kollaborative Lernprozesse in Blended- 
Learning Sprachkursen fördern kann. Hierbei wird besonders der Frage nachgegangen, 
wie kollaborative Lernszenarien Lerner dazu anregen, Wissen gemeinsam zu konstruieren 
und so auch Verantwortung für ihr eigenes Lernen zu übernehmen. Eine gemeinsame 
Aufgabenbearbeitung in Online-Lernumgebungen stellt Lerner hierbei vor besondere 
Herausforderungen. So sind sie unter anderem gezwungen, kreativ mit den Besonderheiten 
oft asynchroner Interaktionsmöglichkeiten umzugehen, welche sich klar von synchroner 
Face-to-Face-Interaktion unterscheiden. Die in diesem Beitrag vorgestellten Tools und 
Unterrichtsbeispiele zeigen, wie Lerner dazu angeregt werden können, Inhalte eigenständig 
erarbeiten, sich gegenseitig dabei unterstützen, selbst gesteckte Lernziele zu erreichen und 
ihr eigenes Lernen zu evaluieren. Der Fokus liegt hierbei nicht nur auf der gemeinsamen 
Erarbeitung von Unterrichtsinhalten, sondern auch auf der Steigerung produktiver und 
rezeptiver sprachlicher Fähigkeiten. Der Lehrkraft kommt hierbei eine besondere Rolle 
zu, die weit über die der traditionellen Wissensvermittlung hinausgeht. 
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